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with St. Anne’, Brussels Museum 


THE STORY OF THE ARMORY SHOW 
by Walt Kuhn 
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Jan van Eyck: ‘St. Francis Receiv- 


ing the Stigmata’, Pennsylvania by A lfred M. Frankfurter 
Museum of Art, Philadelphia. 


DECORATIVE ART AND LIFE 
UNDER THE FOUR GEORGES 
by Frank Davis 
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V3 44 IN A MODERN COLLECTION 
Seurat: 3 — by James W. Lane 
OVER 180 PAGES OVER 350 ILLUSTRATIONS 


To be Published February 25th. $2 a copy. 
FREE to subscribers to The Art News 


Subscribers desiring extra copies of The Annual should order at once. 
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osotis’’, Brussels Museum. 
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Van Gogh: ‘‘Night Café at Arles’’, 
Stephen Clark Collection. 





Needlework Settee, Collection otf 
*rank Partridge, Inc. 





Porcelain Figure 

(Chelsea, circa 

1760), British 
Museum. 
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BY HUGH FERRISS 


rO HOUSE THE OLD MASTER EXHIBIT AT THE N.Y. WORLD'S FAIR: “THE MASTERPIECES OF ART” MUSEUM 


Now being built to display the great loan collection of old masters from American and European collections described on the opposite 
page, the “Masterpieces of Art’ Museum, which will occupy a two acre site in the center of the New York World's Fair, was designed by 
Harrison & Fouilhboux, the architects of the Fair's Pertsphere and Trvylon and co-architects of Rockefeller Center. The Museum will be 
a one story structure of simple, functional design built informally in three pavilions around a landscaped court. A water garden one hundred 
feet in length will form an attractive feature of the court. Access to the three pavilions will be through the court, which will be reached from 
the street by mounting a short flight of monumental steps and traversing a raised entrance loggia. From the court the visitor will be free to 
choose which part of the exhibition he wishes to see first. The three buildings will be connected bv porches, however, so that the serious 
student can pass under cover from one to another and so obtain a history of paintings in chronological order from the thirteenth 
to the nineteenth century. The first pavilion will begin with a period Gothic room for French and Italian paintings and sculptures of 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. Next will come two rooms of Italian paintings of the fifteenth century, then two galleries of early 
Flemish paintings. The last rooms in this section will show Dutch and German paintings of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. The second 
pavilion is to be devoted mainly to the Italian painters of the High Renaissance and their Baroque followers in Italy, France and Spain, 
while the last division of eleven galleries will contain paintings of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries of Spain, Belgium, Holland, 


England and France. 
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GREAT ART at TWO WORLD'S FAIRS 


Masterpteces on View on the Atlantic and Pacific Coasts 


‘ Y ~ Y = “ ~“ 
SAN FRANCISCO 
PENING today, the great Golden Gate International 
Exposition includes a Fine Arts Exhibition which is the 
richest and most varied yet brought together in conjunction 
with a world’s fair, and of which this can be only a cursory topical 
notice that we intend to supplement later by a special issue of 
[HE ArT News to constitute an actual review after inspection of 
the manifold artistic aspects at San Francisco. Chief among these, 
of course, Is the sensational loan from the Italian Government ot 
twenty-seven of the great monuments of Italian art, including such 
classic masterpieces as Botticelli’s Birth of Venus, Mantegna’s St. 
George, Raphael's Madonna della Sedia, Verrocchio’s bronze 
David and others of an importance never before seen in America 


Y = 4 . a 

NEW YORK 
YI1TH its own museum building well under construction, the 
/ “Masterpieces of Art” exhibition has now been announced 
in detail by the New York World’s Fair. Probably the largest 
and most important exhibition of old masters ever brought together 
in this country will be exhibited in the special fireproof structure 
(of which a rendering is shown on the opposite page), undoubtedly 
the first time that an art exhibition at a world’s fair will have a 

housing particularly and functionally designed for the purpose. 

lhe exhibition will include five hundred of the great paintings of 
all time—the best works of practically all the great painters from 
the Middle Ages to the early nineteenth century. It will form a 
complete and well rounded “history” of the great epochs of European 





LENT BY THE UFFIZI GALLERY, FLORENCE, TO THE SAN FRANCISCO WORLD'S FAIR 


BOTTICELLI’'S FAMOUS “BIRTH OF VENUS,” SHOWN FOR THE FIRST 


a loan which is paralleled only by two other occasions, the London 
and Paris official exhibitions of Italian art, in 1930 and 1935 
respectively. Obtained through the efforts of Dr. Rudolf Heinemann, 
European representative of the Fine Arts Exhibition, these will 
form the center of Dr. Walter Heil’s section devoted to old masters, 
Which also includes other important loans from European and 
American collections. 

The San Francisco World’s Fair also has a unique section de- 
voted to the “arts of the Pacific Basin” including China, Japan and 
India as well as the other cultures fronting on the Pacific from both 

(Continued on page 22) 


rIME IN AMERICA WITH TWENTY-SEVEN GREAT ITALIAN LOANS 


art, as expressed in the paintings of the leading artists of each age. 

The paintings selected for exhibit at the Fair will consist of loans 
both from leading museums and private collections in America and 
from the most important museums abroad. No loans have been 
sought from dealers. A number of pieces of sculpture will also be 
shown. 

Among American collections, loans have already been promised 
from the following: J. G. Johnson Collection, Philadelphia (Botti- 
celli: four small panels); Edward S. Harkness, New York (Sir 
Thomas Lawrence: Miss Farren, formerly in the Morgan Collection ; 

(Continued on page 22) 
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AMERICA CELEBRATES BLAKE 
All-Natwe Loans to a Great Philadelphia Show 


HE most comprehensive exhibition of the works of William 
Blake ever held in this country or abroad has just opened to 
the public at the Philadelphia Museum of Art. In connection 


with this event Dr. Walter Friedlander « 
has written the article on the next page. 

Every phase of Blake's activity is in- 
cluded, and because of the comprehensive- 
ness of the exhibition it is now possible to 
study his amazingly original virtue as a 
poet, as and as an artist. Though 
emphasis is placed upon Blake as an artist, 
bibliographers will not be disappointed by 
the assemblage of as large a number as 
possible of each of the printed books. Many 
items are shown for the first time in this 
country or elsewhere, and the newly dis- 
covered material, much of it lent by Mr. 
Lessing J]. Rosenwald, makes a definite 
contribution to knowledge of Blake. There 
is a magnificent array of watercolors from 
the Metropolitan Museum, the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts, and the Pierpont 
Morgan Library while the celebrated Ro- 
setti manuscript belonging to Mrs. Wil- 
liam Emerson is another outstanding item. 
Although the exhibition in England at 
Burlington House in 1927 is the only one 
that can rival the Philadelphia Blake 
show, no loans are being secured in Eu- 
rope, since the Museum wishes to point out 
that the great wealth of Blake material— 
especially the printed books 
country. 

William Blake, son of a hosier and of a 
disciple of Swedenborg, was trained as an 
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and he engraved the works of other artists such as Morland 


and Hogarth to make the money which he so badly needed. Blake’s 
own tremendous originality 


. however, could not be kept down by 


such earthly causes and his talent for poetry and for art kept pro- 


ducing masterpieces until his death. Blake 
combined his poetry and his art in a series 
of books printed and colored laboriously 
by hand. This laborious method accounts 
for the variations in the copies of each 
and inasmuch as the number of 
copies is very limited, each has become a 
great collector’s item. The most popular ot 
Blake's printed works is the Songs of Inno- 
cence and Experience, which includes the 
famous poem familiar to every 
child, Viger! Tiger! burning bright. 
was deeply impressed by the American 
Revolution and America, A Prophecy, 
printed at Lambeth in 1793, mentions such 
patriots as Washington and Franklin. The 
hero of America is Ore, personifies 
mankind in revolt, and the Thirteen Origi- 
nal States brought to life. Blake's 
ardent soul espoused all such causes and 
many of his ideas, such as those of free 
love, were considered mad by his contem- 
poraries. In his prophetic books, such as 
Jerusalem and Europe, Blake constructed 
his own system of philosophy. 
Blake also drew inspiration 
Bible and the Book of Job, published in 
1825, is perhaps his outstanding work 
artistically. For it he made several series of 
watercolors, the most beautiful of which is 
(Continued on page 19) 
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NOTES on the ART of WILLIAM BLAKE 


A Romantic Mystic Completely Hxhibited 


BY WALTER FRIEDLANDER 


VILLIAM BLAKE’S artistic individuality is so outspoken 
from beginning to end, so high above all that is earthly and 
human, in one word so fundamentally visionary, that it 

seems hardly possible to limit his art to a certain period; to connect 
him with any general currents, to give him a place in the eternal 
movement of thought and expression. The date of his birth, in the 
fifties of the eighteenth century, about thirty years after Reynolds 
and Gainsborough and about twenty years before Constable and 
lurner, renders it still more difficult to explain the phenomenon of 
Blake's art. The brilliant eclecticism of Sir Joshua's compositions, as 
well as the delicate elegance ot 
Gainsborough’s portraits or 
landscapes, have their solid 
basis in nature, or rather ina 
selection trom idealized na- 
ture. Constable’s division of 
colors, Turner’s dissolution of 
luminous atmosphere, empha- 
size still more the modern ten- 
dency to render, not only 
ature, but the visual appear- 
ance and impression of na- 
ure. Blake despised and hated 
iature. That is nothing new; 
an analagous point of view is 
ound in the biographers and 





theorists of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, influ- 
enced by neo-platonic ideas. 
l-or them as for Blake, the nat- 
ural impressions transmitted 
through the five senses are not 
sufficient to surmount nature 
and to create art. But Blake 
goes much turther. For him 
“nature is the work of the 
Devil.” The study of natural 
objects suppresses the imag- 
ination and only imagination 
is eternity,” therefore “nature 
has no supernatural and dis- 
solves.’ Because of this disso- 
lution and the chaotic charac- 
ter of coloring and chiaroscuro 
in nature, only the outline 
gives wings to the imagina- 
tion, “nature has no outline, 
but imagination has.” The 
glorification and almost mys- 
tical veneration of the outline 
(comparable to the “design of 
the angels” in neo-platonic 
literature) causes Blake to de- 
nounce Rubens as “‘a most outrageous demon’ (exactly the same 
opinion held later by Ingres). In the same way he bitterly attacks 
Rembrandt (the “generalizer”) and his unity of light: ‘any fool 
may concentrate the light in the middle.” 

This abstraction characterizes Blake’s art throughout and con- 
nects it with a widespread reaction against nature and colorism 
which is so significant for the Classicistic current in the second half 
of the eighteenth century. Such a process of rigid simplification and 
abstraction occurs almost regularly after periods of highly developed 
and abundant richness of forms. Blake’s enthusiasm for the outline, 
his hatred of nature, colorism and chiaroscuro, cannot be understood 
otherwise than in relation to the general opposition throughout Eu- 





LENT BY MR. A. EDWARD NEWTON TO THE PHILADELPHIA MUSEUM OF ART 


“ANCIENT OF DAYS,” FRONTISPIECE 


9 


rope to the florid art of the Baroque and the Roccoco. Reynolds, in 
his painting, and still more in his opinions, is the outstanding repre- 
sentative of this vanishing art in England—hence the mordant mar- 
ginal remarks made by Blake in a copy of Reynolds’ Discourses 

Srmilar reactions against colorism and nature, similar reductions 
to linearism and abstraction, are found in France in the atelier of 
David (the young Ingres), and in Germany in Asmus Carstens and. 
somewhat later, in the Nazarenes. The feeling for the purity of out- 
line is strengthened by the publication of works on Greek monu- 
ments, “Etruscan” vases, and so on. Basire, the first master of Blake. 
made the engravings for the 
Antiquities of the “Athenian” 
Stuart (1762), and was him- 
self in Greece. Blake’s first im- 
pressions of Greek and Roman 
sculptures came to him from 
these outline reproductions 
lo the small circle of artists 
around Blake belongs the 
bizarre figure of Fuseli, but 
still more important is the 
sculptor John Flaxman, whose 
drawings and engravings, 
mostly of Classical content, 
approach Blake’s nearest in 
their purity of line. Blake 
even engraved Flaxman’s il- 
lustrations for the Odyssey. 

But Blake was not at all a 

puritan like Flaxman. Even 
in politics, the rigidly con- 
servative opinions of the lat- 
ter differed widely from those 
arising from the turbulent 
mind of Blake, who sympa- 
thized with the French Revo- 
lution and was, at least theo- 
retically, a partisan of free 
love. The anti-natural out- 
line, of course, plays an im- 
portant part in Blake's art 
and art theory, but his ex- 
uberant fantasy goes far be- 
yond the limits of a purely 
Classicistic imagination. 
here was another stylistic 
phenomenon of his time which 
attracted Blake profoundly: 
the Gothic revival, not in its 
purest sense, as Horace Wal- 
pole understood it, but mixed 
with other components which 
agree more or less with the 
Gothic element. A direct influence of Gothic art occurred already 
very early, When as a young apprentice he was sent by his master to 
execute drawings of the monuments in Westminster Abbey. This 
interest in Gothic architecture and Gothic form continued through- 
out his life. Even in his late masterpiece, the Book of Job, we find 
pointed arches formed by angels and very elongated figures. 

Blake must have studied mediaeval illuminated manuscripts; this 
is evident from the loose and spaceless composition of many of his 
drawings and engravings, from the distribution of ornament, and, 
last but not least, from his own predilection for making illuminated 
books. This too is typical of Romanticism, not only in Blake, but 
in the whole anti-naturalistic and subjectivistic movement: the 


rO WILLIAM BLAKE'S “EUROPE” 
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sonal n dst oO the formation of his art 1s based 
the | revolution Blak It is of course important to indi- 
. S cf like onk on cate that his art was not an tsolated 
Mount Athos 1 assiduousls phenomenon, that his predilection 
ind votedly illumin Woks for the outline was shared by 

sown 1, colored prints others, that his anti-naturalisti 
ind nany secret methods o subjectivism brought him = into 
printing (reveal 2 contact with the Gothic revival 
Vision | the ghost of fis One and similar reactionary stvles 


that he was a kind of eclectic, and 


With these med il or Goth that he was intluenced by different 
elements in Blake's art a COI stvles and masters, and even bor- 
porated others, which have the rowed motifs trom them. Never- 
origin in his study of German theless, this does not solve the 
woodcuts or engravings, and ot problem of Blake. The art of Rey- 
reproductions of Italian cinque- nolds, Gainsborough or Constable 
cento art, which he had already can be more easily deduced trom 
begun to collect as a boy. But certain conditions in their respec- 
even the classic art of Rapha tive periods. They had no visions 





which he knew only through ab- except in the purely artistic sense 


stract) engravings, changes in Blake had, and he was genuinely 
Blake's transformation to some- persuaded of the supernatural 
thing even more abstract or pre- character of his art. [his distin- 


classic. (In the same way Raphael guishes him from other artists, 





is transformed or “Nazarenized” 
by the German Romantics.) 
Blake admired still more the anti- 


separates him from his triends and 
colleagues, Fuseli and Flaxman 
and gives to his art its special 


classic features in Michelangelo's magical character, which 1n itsell 
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Bingen, the mystical nun of the 
twelfth century, nobody has eve 


tispiece of the Prophetic book 
urope, representing the impres- 
sive figure of the “Ancient of devised such a complete theo- 
sophic system as did Wilham 
Blake, and visualized it in hun- 
dreds of images. |The forms ol 


he took over literally a proportion- - ——s ma il mere Images cannot but be the 


Days” may serve as one example 
among many others. In his famous 
early composition of the Glad Day 





figure from an old Italian treatise LENT BY THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART earthly and imperfect symbols ot 
on architecture (Scamozzi) as has WM_ BLAK] ANGEL OF THE REVELATION.” WATERCOLOR the celestial “literature” of his 
recently been proved. But he peculiar imagination. From. this 
transformed the schematic and point of view, it is quite logical 
anatomically correct figure to the abstraction of the outline and the that Blake was above all an illustrator, and furthermore, of neces- 
romanticism of the symbol. sity, the illustrator of his own highly personal visions, the 1llumina- 
he problem of Blake's art cannot be broached without knowledge tor of the Prophetic books of his own inspiration 
\ COLOR PRINT FROM “THE BOOK OF AHANIA BLAKI AND POWER WAS GIVEN HIM OVER ALL KINDREDS 
LENT BY MR. J. LESSING ROSENWALD LENT BY MR. LESSING J. ROSENWALD TO THE PHILADELPHIA MUSEUM OF ART 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON 
BY JAMES SHARPLES 
(BELOW) 


FRUIT IN A DISH 
BY JAMES PEALI et 
(RIGHT) 
























KNOEFDLER & CO 


TOPICAL WASHINGTONIANA 


Birthday Shows of Painting by Hts Contemporartes 
BY JEANNETTE LOWE 


HIS week when Americans have a special reminder of the members, under the leadership of Charles William Peale, sit in a 
Father of His Country, the Knoedler Galleries are 
celebrating with an exhibition not only of the 
familiar Gilbert Stuart portraits of Washington, 


semi-circle about the President each one painting his portrait 
\ll of them contribute to the flavor of the period, some 














in their very limitations possess Overtones of 
human and historical interest. Of the early 
portrait painters, such as John Hesselius, 
John Wollaston and Jeremiah Theus, 
all represented in the Knoedler 
exhibition, a number painted the 
beauties of the South. Hes- 
selius in Annapolis was the 
versatile Charles William 
Peale’s first instructor, 
and Wollaston whose 
portraits of the stiffly 
erect Philipse sisters 








but are showing the homely honesty of less 











known versions by Sharples and Charles 
William Peale. Other eighteenth cen- 
urvy Americans are also presented : 

















Copley’s precise and elegant men 











and women of the world, 








Peale’s bald masculine rec- 








ords, more concerned with 
the virility of men than 
the graces of femininity, 


























and there is one por- 
rait bv keke simple 
and forthright 1n its 








show character as 
well as fine clothes, 
covered Maryland 








exactly noted de- 
tails. Comple- 









menting these at and Virginia. 
the Walker 
Galleries, the 
ramifications 
of the James 
Peale family 
may be seen 
not only in 
paintings by 
James, Sr 

but by Mar- 
garetta, 
Sarah, James, 
|r., James G. 
and Washing- 
ton V. Peale. 
his branch of 
the Peale fam- 
ily does not in- 





lheus who en- 
joved practi- 
callv a mo- 
nopoly of 
painting in 
Charleston 
may be seen 
in the Por- 
trait of a 
Lady ina 
Red Dress, 
exceedingly 
sensitive in its 
soft tonality 
of dress, lace 
and carefully 
delineated jewel 
box He adver- 
tised himself as 
prepared to paint 
portraits, land- 


scapes, crests or 


















































clude, of course, 
all the painting 
Peales, but its does 
amplify the Knoed- 
ler exhibition with 
some charming still- 
life paintings, some 
of them made in the 
eighteenth century, by 
painters of a family 
Which once had four of its 














coats-of-arms for 








coaches and chaises 

as well 
Gilbert Stuart, al- 
though he has provided 
the country with the 
Continued on page 20) 




































Lhe Greatness of 
Dutch Landscape 
rt Seen in Detrout 


BY 








KE. P. RICHARDSON 












Hl: artists of seventeenth century [lolland created one of the 


great chapters in the history of landscape painting. But 1 














































landscape painting, which ts the expression of our love ot 


ENT BY DUVEEN BROTHERS TO THE DETROIT INSTITUTE OF ARTS 


nature, speaks to us with the accents of a universal emotion, 1t none- 
CUYP'S GREAT SEA. PIECI hlikk MAAS AT DORDRECH] 


theless varies in its practice as widely as any other branch of art 
[here is no great art without great stvle; and the Dutch painters 
were Very great artists. In the current exhibition of “Dutch Land- 
scape Paintings” at the Detroit Institute of Arts the stvle they created 
may be seen in the whole course of its development; and it is worth 
our While to observe not only the poetry of the individual artist’s 


A “SKATING SCENI PAINTED BY AERT VAN DER NEER 


LENT BY MESSRS. D. KATZ, DIEREN TO THE DETROIT INSTITUTE OF ARTS 


thoughts but the subtle changes which took place through the course 
of the three generations who worked in the seventeenth century 

Our conception of landscape is still chiefly determined by Impres- 
sionism and by Cézanne. Impressionism made landscape the study of 
light, which was pursued through brilhant and multitudinous 
changes of color; Cezanne, with his powerful plastic sense, drew 
modern generations of landscapists to an interest in the modeling 
of the earth, in the changes of color and form, in the heaving and roll- 
ing surtace of hills and valleys. In the bulk of modern American 
landscape the sculptured surface of the earth and the man-macd 
geometry of buildings occupy a more important place than does 
the sky. 


lhe Dutch of the seventeenth century, on the contrary. were 





painters of space. The sky, the vast dome of air and clouds from 
horizon to horizon overhead, plays a greater part in their art than 
the earth. The horizon line is placed low in their pictures and the 
earth is treated as a retreating surface, covered with a variety ol 
interesting details, it is true, but always leading the eve somewhere 
through to the distant horizon. In their work one always arrives 
eventually at the poetry of space, either the infinity of the tranquil 
sky, or the softly changing harmony of hues produced at various 
distances by the misty air, Which Is another aspect of the poetry 
~¥ Te * of space. 
-. as But, one may say, the Dutch painted a low horizon and great 
ae ae 





ai. * Ss oe sky because they lived in a flat land. On the contrary, this represents 

LENT BY MR. AND MRS. ALFRED J. FISHER TO THE DETROIT INSTITUTE OF ARTS a deliberate aesthetic choice, for the artists of the preceding century 

MEINDERT HOBBEMA’S GENRE LANDSCAPE. “THE COTTAGE” (when Holland was no less flat than in the time we are speaking of ) 

placed their horizon near the top of their pictures and painted the 

“LANDSCAPE WITH WINDMILL” SIGNED BY JACOB RUYSDAEL variegated surface of the earth. Pieter Bruegel’s landscapes show the 
LENT BY MR. AND MRS. EDGAR B. WHITCOMB TO THE DETROIT INSTITUTE OF ARTS sixteenth century plastic tvpe of landscape in its’ perfection. 


lraces of this plastic conception of landscape are still present in 
the first generation of the seventeenth century. In Arent Arentsz 
and Avercamp the horizon is placed above the center of the picture ; 
the sky is inert; and the wide, watery plain is dotted with a pro- 
fusion of little points—people and sails, houses and church spires 
which lead the eve inward to the horizon. Hercules Seghers is the 
great figure of this first generation. In the picture which has recently 
been added to the Institute’s collection, there is much that still re- 
sembles the panoramic landscapes of the sixteenth century; but 
Segher’s deep and strange poetry gives him a place apart in Dutch 
painting. 

The distinctive type of Dutch landscape, built upon the effect of 
space, was created by the second generation of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Jan van Goyen, who worked chiefly in Leiden and The Hague, 
and Salomon van Ruysdael, who lived in Haarlem, had evolved the 
new conception by the 1640's. In their work the wide, low-lying 
(Continued on page 21) 





















THE RECENT ABSTRACTIONS OF KANDINSKY 
IN BRILLIANT REVIEW 


. Itt: Nierendorf Galleries an extensive exhibition of paint- 
LX ings by the seventy-two year old dean of the abstract-expres- 
sionists, Vassily Kandinsky, surveys this artist’s work of the 1930's 
lhe first to paint pictures in which subject matter constituted ab- 
stract forms unrelated to specific natural objects, Kandinsky con- 
tinues to Invent compositions that have a general appeal to the 
intellect as visual sensations vaguely and mystically related to con- 
cepts of the universe 
lhe leading characters of his improvisations are, as always, har- 
monizing colors and balancing forms, lines, circles and squares, all 
orchestrated into directions and movements within space. But these 
recent paintings in oil and watercolor place new biological emphasis 
on protoplasmic shapes and amoeboid forms, called, in one instance, 
Formes Capricteuses. Like Miro’s Harlequin’s Carnival, Kandin- 
sky's Tensions 
Colonées 1s replete 
with fantastic im- 
ages. Others are 
like musical com- 
positions project- 
ed pictorially, with 
the flat color of the 
background repre- 
senting the minot 
or major key in 
Which is played a 
succession of bars 
consisting ol 
shapes and colors 
lhe analogy is em- 
phatic in those pic- 
tures composed of 
several horizontal 
registers through 
Which these forms 
move, by the par- 
allel lines and 
graceful arab- 
esques Which sug- 
gest both the staff 
lines and treble 
clef of a musical 
bar. Thus does the 
artist continue to 
create “spiritual 
harmonies, but 
they are harmonies that renounce external form only to a certain 
extent. For Kandinsky evokes associations with great subtlety and 
his paintings may be appreciated for their references to something 
known, even though they are abstract symbols, as well as for their 
unrelated selves. M. D. 


PAINTINGS BY UTRILLO: THE OLD SEEN 
WITH THE NEW 


YE RILLO’S paintings, the innocent targets of the recent skir- 
mish with the Customs officials, are displayed forty strong at 

the Valentine Gallery. Though postcards admittedly have been the 
fountainhead of many of them, not one of those exhibited has the 
mechanical stamp of a copy, for the son of Suzanne Valadon paints 
the streets of Paris and environs as sparkling improvisations, many 
based on picture cards, but all transformed by the artist’s memories 
of brilliant color, fresh atmosphere, clear light and damp moldy 
stucco. His pictures transmit with unaffected directness a love of the 
narrow, twisted streets of Montmartre, the quaint, conglomerate 
architecture of churches, store-fronts, bistros and town halls, dis- 
appearing alleys and small, humorously conventionalized figures. It 
is old Paris that appears in Utrillo’s pictures, the background of the 


New Eeaxhibitions of the Week 








EXHIBITED AT THE 


careers of many of the great bohemian artists who from over the 





world followed the road to the city in the early part of the century. 


lhe influence of the Impressionists may be observed in the 1909 


view over the housetops of Paris, executed crudely compared with 
the charming snow scene of Moulin de la Galette painted three years 
later. The spotlight centers on several pictures of the white period 


(1910-1914), so-called because of the artist’s absorption in the aged 
‘white’ stucco on the walls of the Parisian buildings. Eglise de 


Groslay, 1910, is one of Utrillo’s most important monuments to the 


streets of his city. Like the sober Eglise de Faouet, 1913, it is low in 
key and strong in three dimensional structure. Plaster mixed with 
paint helps simulate the effect of the mildewed walls, while deep tones 


of yellow, blue, green and grey mingle subtly with white, producing 


the “‘leprous” effect typical of this period. The buildings are block- 
like, their solidity altered in the later paintings which are concerned 
with facades, the outer appearances of buildings as impenetrable 
curtains behind whose windows and shutters is something unknown. 
lhe paintings of the ‘thirties are progressively brilliant and varied 
in color. They 
have a freshness, a 
spontaneity and a 
carelessness which, 
although less pro- 
foundly impres- 
sive than the white 
pictures, are nev- 
ertheless complete- 
ly engaging. The 
quality of painted 
rather than stuc- 
coed surfaces is 
evident. so that the 
sensation of mate- 
rial is less vital. 
La Belle Gabrielle, 
painted last vear, 
promises a return 
to tactile verities 
The little red Ban- 
lreue Parisienne, 
also of 1938, has a 
delightful bravura 
and spirit of out- 
doors, the heritage 
of the great Im- 
pressionists. The 


streets of Paris 


varie GALLERY have never had, 
MAURICE UTRILLO’S EARLY, IMPRESSIONISTIC SNOW SCENE. “MOULIN DE LA GALETTE” despite the long 


line of painters 
in Whose pictures they have been commemorated, a more ardent, 
ingenuous and refreshing recorder than this artist. M. D. 


BRONZES & DRAWINGS BY AN IMPORTANT 
GERMAN SCULPTOR: MARCKS 


‘ E:LDOM is there a chance in this country to see the work of 

Gerhard Marcks, one of the foremost sculptors of Germany and 

one who, it seems hardly necessary to add, is now forbidden to show 

in his native country. Two dozen of this artist’s bronzes have been 

brought to the Buchholz Gallery where, ranging from 1932 to 1938, 
they make an impressive display. 

Archaic sculpture, perhaps Etruscan, as well as the work of Bar- 
lach and Kolbe, has influenced Marcks’ work. At the same time that 
he produces sculpture of an intriguing, disciplined archaism, ap- 
parent in the thin, rigid nudes of young, unripened bodies, Marcks 
models more naturalistic figures with the perfect equilibrium and 
ingenious postures familiar in Kolbe’s work. Others, of a quiet emo- 
tional intensity and introspection, are related to Barlach’s figures. 
Whether in large scale or in miniature, whether summarily modeled 
and archaic like those riders on spirited stallions or more completely 
built up and naturalistic like Grazing Horse, all the bronzes are 
structural, the outer forms being expressive of the inner. Bone and 
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AN ILLUMINATING RETROSPECTIVE OF THE 
WORK OF ARTHUR B. DAVIES 


." ERY large exhibition of the paintings of Arthur B. Davies ts 


— 


d 
in the poetic, sensitive work of this artist, the exhibition emphasizing 


now on view at the Sullivan Gallery. There is intrinsic interest 


his early and middle periods. It has interest, too, as being the expres- 
sion of the man, who as much as anyone else was responsible for the 
Armory Show in to1t3, with the revolutionary trends of which it 
seems to have little in common. 

lhe early period of Davies’ work is most ingratiating here, for his 
dream-world is peopled with exquisite children, who though lyrically 
interpreted, do seem of flesh and blood actuality. If their feet appear 
to be less and less on the ground as they grow older, Davies still 
brings to his figures of youth a sensitiveness to elegance of line and 
as A. W. Bahr says in the catalogue, an understanding of the ‘“elo- 
quence of space.” The warmth of color of the earlier paintings is 
especially delightful in Breath of Autumn, actually the second pic- 
ture Davies ever exhibited, and in Listening to Music of the same 
era. Much of the work here seems darkened in hue, and most agree- 
able when it reflects Davies’ interest in the classic landscape back- 
grounds of the Italian painters, rather than his interest in his con- 
temporaries for whom he had so much sympathy and generosity. 
However, he had the faculty for sustained design, both in his earher 
and later periods, and the lovely patterns and rhythmic arrange- 
ments of his figures are held together by schemes which have balance 
and artistic unity. His importance as a landmark in American paint- 
ing in general certainly entitles this exhibition to a visit i 





EXHIBITED AT THE HUDSON D. WALKER GALLERY 
MERVIN JULES’ “EARLY MORNING” PAINTED IN A GLOWING PALETTE OF VIVID REDS 


THE ART NEWS 


TRENCHANT COMMENT IN CANVASES OF A 
BRILLIANT PAINTER, JULES 


\ JIT stinging criticism, bitter denunciations and macabre 
/V allegories; with devastating wit, idyllic hope and sorrow for 
the forgotten people of today, young Mervin Jules has painted the 
pictures Which are hanging in his second one man show at the Hud- 
son D. Walker Gallery. Jules is forging ahead perhaps to become 
ne of this country’s poignant and dynamic voices against the follies 
of man. [This propaganda is not only destructive but also visionary, 
although it must be said that his pictures of the beautiful tomorrow 
built anew after the conflagration of the old, are more narrative and 
rambling—-despite an unsuccessful effort to codrdinate several epi- 
sodes of time in one composition—than they are dramatic or con- 
vineing 


\mong these paintings that jibe humorously at the “gallery go’et 
thrust viciously at the teetering ivory towerists, expose the causes 
ff social maladjustments and portray the common people of Amer- 
ca, there are some that are composed, it seems, rather too hastily 
But all have the luminous color which results from a skillful use ot 
tempera on gesso, the medium in which they are painted. Glowing 
reds and blues predominate. The small Banquet No. 2 and Night 
Business are unusually effective nocturnals, while Early Morning 
an interior of a grim, impoverished bedroom-kitchen, proves that 


l 


the artist can find beauty in the traditionally ugly without resorting 
to sentimentality, idvlls or allegories. The red glow of the rear wall, 
the green of the clothing that hangs from the post of the metal bed, 
the blue and white stripes on the dress of the wife who is preparing 
breakfast at the stove, and the deep blacks that swing through the 
picture, contribute to make a painting of exquisitely rare quality 
What this voung artist has like Gova is a cynicism and bitterness 
toward man’s folly, what he has like Daumier is a humor, a sense for 


burlesque and an active sympathy. His idiom, however, belongs to 


this time and to his country. M.D 


THE BEAUTY OF DESOLATION: PAINTINGS 
BY EUGENE BERMAN 


UST how eligible to the Lost Generation is Eugene Berman this 

reviewer knows not, but if the foreword of Julien Levy to the 
catalogue of Berman’s paintings now on view in the Levy Gallery is 
to be taken at its face value, he rates. “The beauty of devastation,” 
the “landscape of desolation,” the “little band of the insecure”—these 
are the themes indicated by Berman’s commentator, and no one 
looking at the paintings would quarrel with such descriptions. In 
color that is somber Berman creates a 
disastrous world, full of morbid sym- 
bolism, the literally gory details of 
Which are painted with lavish care. His 
capacity for suggesting the far-off hori- 
zon in Paysage fluvial au crépuscule re- 
calls the exciting perspective of which he 
Is a master. [lis color is more intense 
than it Was in the exhibition of his less 
disturbed paintings of a vear ago. His 
draughtsmanship is still felicitous, as 
may be especially well seen in the draw- 
Ings Which hang separate trom the 
paintings. The sense of complete ruin 
Which dominates his work would be un- 
endurable were it not for the sketches 
for a mural commission in Santa Bara- 
bara, grisaille on a vermilion back- 
ground. Wasn't it out at M.G.M. in 
Hollywood that the New Yorker found 
the solid phalanxes of the Lost Genera- 
tion: 8 


EILSHEMIUS; MANNING: 
LANDSCAPES 


HE alluring show of landscapes bv 
:ilshemius at the Ferargil Galleries 
opened appropriately on a day which 
gave the first intimations of Spring. 
Nothing can transport the city-dweller 


—————— 


- 


February 18, 1959 


more swiftly to another world than 
these meltingly lovely creations of skies, 
moonlit lakes, waterfalls and blue 
mountains. Incredibly romantic even 
are the two canvases, ] he Submarine 
and Somewhere in France. \he point of 
vieW Is unique, for there is no hint of 
sordid reality, and on the other hand 
no heroics on the subject of war. It is 
just the artist's incurably lyrical ap- 
proach to life, the tiny figures of men 
not cogs in a Wheel, certainly not domi- 
nating the vast conception Of nature 
Which ts his, but insinuated slyly, affec- 
tionately into its broad expanse. It 
would be hard to choose among the 
twenty-nine paintings on view. //udson 
Palisades, with its delicate texture ol 
pearly colors, is one of the most deeply 
evocative in mood. But there is, too, 
Tropic Landscape, filmy in its atmos- 
phere of clouds and mountains, excit- 
ing in the sense of space, there is Cone. 
/ sland with its minute 1890 bathers, and 
there is Stormy Sky in which the wind 
seems to Whistle as significantly as in a 
fairy tale. This is not a show to cure one 
ol Spring fever. 

Wray Manning’s watercolors in an- 
other room are simple, unpretentious in- 
terpretations also of the out-of-doors. 
They are fresh and breezy and impres- LAURENCI 
sionistic, achieved by a wet brush in 
broad strokes. Little Red School is well constructed. Misty Morning 
is an adroit working out of color within a narrow range. This is at- 


tractive work, arrived at in a manner which does not imply painful 


effort, and its spontaneity is refreshing. JoL. 


THE NEGRO SYMPATHETICALLY RENDERED 
BY LAWRENCE; WECHSLER 


P ageny I, vivid view of Negro life in New York may be seen in 
the tempera paintings of Jacob Lawrence, a graduate of the 
American Artists School where an exhibition of his work is now 
being held. A style which it is easy to call primitive marks his ver- 
sions of ice peddlers, the subway, the park and restaurants, but closer 
Inspection reveals draughtsmanship too accomplished to be called 
naive. [he bright colors in flat areas and the literal view of the world 
turn out to be just his manner of expressing his very sensitive re- 
actions to a kaleidescopic, animated world, in which his spirit is not 
to be downed by the oppression and neglect of his own people which 
he sees on all sides. They have little of the mournfulness of spirituals. 
Rather are they testimony of the unquenchable jove de 7 
Negro, his inestimable gift to repressed, gloomy Nordics. 

Samuel Wechsler is showing watercolors which he has been paint- 


vre ot the 


ing the last three years, after a long interval devoted to the law. 
Working out of a rather conventional style, his paintings of Cape 
Cod made last summer are fresher than the earlier ones shown here, 
particular interest being visible in his treatment of skies, which is 


both varied and free. oe a 


LAURENCE TOMPKINS, A WATERCOLORIST 
OF EXCEPTIONAL ATTAINMENTS 


PROFOUNDLY sensitive apprehension of nature, draughts- 

manship so secure that it mav be reduced to a few highly 
explanatory notes and a sense of measure all too rarely encountered 
in this fluid medium characterize the watercolors of Laurence Tomp- 
kins which have just gone on view at the Carroll Carstairs Gallery. 
landscapes for the most part, they range from shimmering views 
of the island of Ischia in the sun-bleached palette of Cézanne to 
scenes of Sneeden’s Landing under snow. With exceptional skili 
Tompkins has captured the ravaged, dusty, remote aspect of the 
island and woven it into an exquisite tapestry of pinks, blues and 
greens equally satisfying both as to design and content. Like 
Cézanne’s watercolors the imprints of the heavily soaked brush are 


lo 





EXHIBITED AT THE CARROLL CARSTAIRS GALLERY 
FOMPKINS’ POETIC VISION OF WINTER: “CENTRAL PARK NO. 3,” WATERCOLOR 


few but each one is important and they clothe the rapid, underlying 
pen and ink sketch with spontaneous grace and freshness. 

Moving west, the artist, in his view of Peachtree Creek, Georgia, 
gives us a small masterpiece. Washes of grey and green are dragged 
down from the overhanging branches to make a symphony of wet 
and shimmering reflections receding into the cool, magical depths of 
the picture. Here, like Segonzac, the painter’s broad stroke and two 
basic colors permit the eye to create endless subtleties and grada- 
tions of tone, though Tompkins’ palette, on the whole, is more joyful 
than that of the French landscapist. In the views of Sneeden’s Land- 
ing it takes on decided weight, brilliance and a broader range, avoid- 
ing, however, the usual blue and gold clichées of sunlight on snow 
which are the average watercolorist’s delight, for this artist un- 
failingly selects an unexpected aspect of the scene to dwell upon, 
making each picture something rare. Views of the skyscrapers seen 
from the park above all are tinged with a very special poetry, New 
York, no longer an inexorable, clanging city of steel, is subjected to 
changing weather, to the moving tides of light, to the mysterious 
purification of snow. A few portraits and nudes, exhibiting a decided 
sense of stvle that bespeaks complete technical ease, round out this 


thoroughly delightful exhibition R. F. 


ROUNDABOUT THE GALLERIES: THREE NEW 
EXHIBITIONS 


gi the extraordinarily moving drawings, etchings and litho- 
4 graphs of Kaethe Kollwitz are on view in a New York gal- 
lery, this time at the Arista in a smaller group than has been seen 
before. There are, however, one or two drawings which have not been 
generally exhibited. They reveal the happier moods of mother and 
child, a phase of the artist’s work which complements the grim and 
terrible aspects of starvation as it affects children in a world which 
seems here bereft of humanity. It is warming to the heart to see the 
Vlother and Boy described in her marvellously sure and telling line 
as it is unbearable to look at Brot. The artist’s own grave, beautiful 
face is present in two self-portraits, as always in these exhibitions 
of her work, a reassurance that human sympathy and courage are 
not really dead, even in Germany. 


VHIRTY-THREE artists of varied talents contribute to the mid- 
‘| season retrospective show at Contemporary Arts. Out of a pot- 
pourri ranging from the primitive floral paradise of Lebduska to 
the richly painted, romantic Duel by Corbino, emerge the work of 

(Continued on page 22) 





Washington: A New Ecole de Paris 
a . : A\.. [here are three small works by the portrattist 
\ 






t 
\ndré Marchand and Guerre en /:spagne and 
a mposition by ene \\ rere. Georges 


1 


Rohner brings a personal touch to his beauti- 





fully painted, surrealistic Le Sculpteur and 
IHlumblot a fine sense of pattern to his Por- 
trait dune Italienne. Others in this group in- 
clude the Russian Pierre Ino, Paul Strecker 
an -Lnglishman working in Paris, and Reneé 
lal Coat 
a l-rom the Carnegie Institute in Pittsburgh 
come three canvases shown in the 1938 Inter- 
national last October. These are Le Pont Neu} 


by Albert Marquet, whose work ts included 


a 
— 


2 ; light Rope Walker by Poncelet and the Por- 


; 


ait of Ek. Berry Wall by Van Dongen, repre- 


- 


“ ae In many Luropean museums and who has 
= participated in this event since 1922, [he 
» 


4 ' 
senting the Carnegie’s most recent purchase 


Outstanding among the canvases which 
have been loaned from New York galleries 
are two important Derains, Ballet Dancer and 
Landscape, Saragny. Vhe latter, painted in 
the Warm tones for which he 1s renowned, ts a 
finely integrated composition in which figure 
foreground and tar distance are drawn into a 
rich pattern rendered in the finished tech- 


th.uwe | . +; } 1 NIT 7a | 
(] na ws sometimes Deen Compared to 


Courbet. Another great French landscapist 
Se a ee Dunover de Segonzac, with his quiet Pont d 
eee ia : Mt ere! hae ee 

LANDSCAPE, SARAGNY DERAIN’S CAREFULLY COMPOSED, WARM-TONED STUDY jie ised. hid anes 8 cee ean einai 

stvle and brillant draughtsmanship which 

\RIS has long been the center of the most modern tendencies has made his graphic work famous. Contrasting with these are the 

in the arts. The French as a people welcome foreign produc- two Duty brothers. Raoul shows a light hearted and lively A/ontri- 

tions with enthusiasm, with the result that, among the thou- chard and Jean a study of the Fratellint and Le Pont Neuf. Vhe 

sands of artists working in Paris today, almost every nation Is repre- latter underlines the differences between the two artists in spite of 

sented, from the Spaniards Picasso, Miro and Gris to Chirico, the superficial traits and a technique in common, for it is low in ke 

Italian pioneer of surrealism. These foreign artists all add to the and of a torcetul, emotional quality that recalls certain early Flem- 

ferment of ideas which, in literature, painting, sculpture and music ish works. Friesz’s powerfully painted harbor scene and an impor- 

has had such far reaching results, bringing their contribution to the tant Ltrillo, Le Aloulin de la Galette in the artist’s most distin- 

French and in turn receiving from them the priceless heritage of that guished gradations of whites and grevs, completes this group of 
ereat citv which gives its name to the Ecole de Paris Continued on page 20 


\s its third exhibition of the season 
the Museum of Modern Art Gallery 
of Washington is concentrating upon 
the sources and manifestations of 
this movement which has had such 
a radical influence upon the twentieth 
century. Presenting a collection of 
canvases by “Paris Painters of To- 
day,” they offer a small but diverse 
selection of work by the leading ex- 
ponents of the school. About half of 
these have been obtained through the 
codperation of the Societe de |Art 
Présent, an organization which has 
for its aim the disinterested assistance 
of living artists though making their 
productions available to an interna- 
tional public. This society has 
branches all over Europe whose func- 
tion is to single out promising work 
that deserves to be known beyond 
their national boundaries. Io the cur- 
rent exhibition they have brought a 
stimulating series of canvases by 
young painters whose names should 
soon be as familiar in America as in 
the country of their origin. Notable 
here are two works by Jean Janin, 
reflecting both a sensitive apprecia- 
tion of nature and a flair for assem- 
bling disassociated object and recall- 
ing his costumes and theater décors. “LE SCULPTEUR 
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EXHIBITED AT THE MUSEUM OF MODERN ART GALLERY, WASHINGTON 
| A BRILLIANTLY RENDERED, HAUNTING COMPOSITION BY GEORGES ROHNER 
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BOSTON: AN EGYPTIAN XII CENTURY B.C. 
STATUE FOR THE MUSEUM 


SANDSTONE temple statue of Merenptah, King of Egypt, 
A represented as Osiris, god of the dead, and dating from about 
1220 B.C., has been recentls presented to the Boston Museum of 
line Arts by the Sir Robert Mond | xpedition of the I-gypt I:x- 
ploration Society of Great Britain, It was given in recognition of 
the Museum's contribution to the Expedition from the Harriet Otis 
Cruft Fund 

The gift is an important one to the Boston 
\luseum which possesses little temple sculp- 
ture among its great collections of Egyptian 
art. It was excavated by the Mond kxpedi- 
tion at Armant, a few miles south of Thebes 
on the west bank of the Nile, and is one of 
several lifesize Osirid figures in limestone and 
sandstone found by the Expedition at the same 
Site 

The Osirid figure of which the Museum 
statue is an example, represents the king in the 
traditional way of depicting Osiris, god of the 
dead, swathed in bandages and with arms 
crossed on breast. Since the king at his death 
was believed to become identified with Osiris 
the religious connotations of such imagery are 
apparent, and by the Eighteenth Dynasty the 
use of Osirids as an element in temple embel- 
lishment was well established 

Wearing a white crown which still bears 
traces of paint, the statue stands almost seven 
feet tall. The close fitting wrappings were also 
originally painted white while the flesh parts 
retain some of their original reddish color. 
Holes through the two clenched hands point to 
the fact that the figure once bore attributes 
of a different material, probably bronze. In 
spite of its large size the figure is virtually com- 
plete though the nose 1s broken and the once 
long beard is missing. .An Inscription running 
from beneath the figure’s crossed arms to the 
ankles identifies the statue with Merenptah, 
who reigned for perhaps ten vears between 
1225 and 1 


= 235 and was the son and successor 
of Ramses II 


TOLEDO: CLAY FIGURINES 
FROM CHINESE TOMBS 


Hil: Toledo Museum of Art is holding an 

interesting exhibition of sculptural forms 
in terracotta from Chinese tombs. Over two 
hundred and fifty of these rare models of 
Chinese figures, animals, birds and other ap- 
purtenances, found in ancient Chinese tombs 
along with the deceased, have been assembled 
from the various collections in the United 
States and brought together as a group consti- 
tuting a special exhibition in the Museum. In 
connection with this a fully illustrated cata- 
logue with a comprehensive foreword and an 
interpretative description of each item in the 
exhibition has been isued by the Department 


the exhibition was to include the various types 


in sculptural form which have come from the ancient tombs of the 


Han Dynasty (200 B.C.-221 A.D.), the Wei Dynasty (380-545 
A.D.), the Sui Dynasty (589-018 A.D.) and the T’ang Dynasty 
(618-907 A.D.), an inclusive period of over a thousand years. j 

Clay models, or sculptural forms in so-called terracotta, are the 
theme of this particular exhibition. They are not the work of promi- 
nent Chinese artists of the times but rather spontaneous expressions 
of craftsmen who furnished tomb accessories in tremendous num- 
bers, creating a plastic naturalism out of a cheap and common ma- 








RECENTLY ACQUIRED BY MUSEU M OF FINE ARTS, BOSTON 
of Oriental Art of this Museum. The object of “MERENPTAH, KING O1 


terial, to conform to the burial rituals then in vogue. Nevertheless. 
many of the objects which were made have an undeniable creative 
and artistic Importance. There is often a truer characterization of 
the subject matter than could be secured with more meticulous 
treatment, a sureness and directness that blends an apparent casual 
handling with a full understanding of nature. The result. in general, 
is impressionistic rendering of forms with the character of the sub- 
ject fully expressed. 
It would appear that these ancient models were made from molds. 
_ as evidence of a two-piece mold is visible in a 
great many instances. They range in quality 
and price from the simplest forms to quite 
elaborate and complicated ones. Without a 
doubt all of them had a religious or semi- 
religious significance. Of particular interest 
is the fact that these figurines show the evolu- 
tion in Chinese dress and coiffure over a pe- 
riod of a thousand years or more thus giving 
special insight into the life of the times. 


PROVIDENCE: AN 
ANNUAL EVENT 


; e Rhode Island School of Design’s An- 
nual Fall Exhibition which, owing to the 
extensive display of Dutch painting held in 
Providence during the earlier part of the sea- 
son, opened later than usual, has just gone 
on View at the Museum of Art for the thirty- 
fourth time. Containing as it does many works 
shown in the 1938 Carnegie International as 
well as the Whitney Museum’s Annual, the 
range of the show is both varied and of high 
artistic quality. A sincere effort has been made 
to present what are estimated to be the most 
Vigorous and sincere strains in American paint- 
ing today. Although the inclusion of several 
painters who have never before been seen in 


AMERICAN 


Providence has necessitated the exclusion of 
several favorites of former occasions, the at- 
mosphere of novelty introduced by this policy 
is undeniably welcome. 

\mong the Whitney’s contributions should 
be noticed George Grosz’s Remembering, Ci- 
kovsky’s Farmer's Family, Molly Luce’s Fish 
Hawks and Jo Cantine’s Young Negro Grrl. 
lhe Carnegie group includes Turnbull's fine 
study in American genre entitled Old Farm 
Homan, Corbino’s exuberant Harvest Festt- 
val, rich in color and powerful in design, La- 
touche by Alexander Brook and Charles Sheel- 
ers Bassett Hall, the latter lent by Mrs. John 
1D. Rockefeller, Jr. 

Other high spots of the show, which numbers 
in all some fifty-odd paintings, are Paul Sam- 
ple’s solidly organized Cement Plant, Meltsner’s 
sculptural study of the dancer, Martha Gra- 
ham, Stephen Etnier’s satirical analysis of a 
dandy entitled Cocktail Hour and Hopper’s 
Barber Shop, painted with his usual attention 
to light and shade and balance between fig- 
ures and background. Among the landscapes 
Doris Lee's tapestry-like study of a hunter and 
his quarry in a woodland glade, Herbert Mey- 
er’s Springtime in my Valley and another ver- 
nal theme painted by Ernest Lawson are outstanding. Further can- 
vases that have been extensively seen attracting favorable comment 
in New York are Kuniyoshi’s Japanese Toy Tiger, Soyer’s School- 
girls, Francis Speight’s Sun, the Painter and Paul Lewis Clemens’ 
School Festival. Taubes’ evocative Figure in Landscape, Doris 
Rosenthal’s Two Little Mexicans and Waldo Peirce’s lively The 
Ordway Barn have also proved popular. 


EGYPT,” C. 1220 B.C 


While it is realized that this is in no way an inclusive composite 
picture of contemporary painting, it is felt that with this group the 
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sponsors of the exhibition are presenting to the Providence public 
some of the most vital work that is being done in America today 


CHICAGO: MASTERPRINTS RECENTLY ADDED 
TO ART INSTITUTE COLLECTIONS 


Hl: Print Department of the Art Institute of Chicago has 
placed on display about two hundred prints, selected from the 
accessions to the Department during 1937 and 1938. They afford 
the visitor a most satisfactory survey of graphic arts development 
from the fifteenth century to the present time. One of the earliest 
prints shown is the Adoration of the Magi, by an unknown artist ot 
the latter part of the fifteenth century. Another version of the same 
subject is an engraving by a master known only by his initials ES 
lhe earliest engraving in the exhibition is entitled Sammt George 
Dismounted from his Hlorse while the greatest figure in German 
graphic art, Albrecht Direr, is represented by six prints. One of 
the most beautiful of these is Penance of Saint John Chrysostom in 
which the Princess, who caused his downfall, nurses her child before 
the rocky cavern, while the Saint does penance by leading the life of a 
beast in the wilderness. The Italian school is represented by Antonio 
Pollaiuolo, with his masterpiece, be Battle of Naked Men 
later Rembrandt's great figure emerged to add luster to the art 
of print making, and a number of his etchings are shown, among 
the most important of which is a fine impression of Abraham's Sac- 
rifice. liepolo, Mallet, Renoir, Toulouse-Lautrec, Bone and Griggs 
bring this array of masterprints into the twentieth century 


PALM BEACH; A FESTIVAL OF THE SEA: 
PAINTINGS AND ASSOCIATED OBJECTS 


HE Society of the Four Arts which, since its inception has con- 
tributed many important events to the active Florida season, 
is currently the scene of an exhibition which by the nature of its 
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subject is of particular appeal to holiday guests. Entitled “Festival 
of the Sea,” this consists of fifty pictures, assembled through the 
courtesy of the Reinhardt Galleries, which range from Boudin’s 
The Harbor of Dunquerque to work of the contemporary Ameri- 
cans, Gifford Beal, Prendergast and Schnakenberg. Contrasts such 
as Ryder’s Miraculous Draft and de Chirico’s Trojan Warriors lend 
a stimulating atmosphere to the show, which ts also characterized by 
a delicate Bouchene pastel, Venice, Bride of the Sea, a characteristic 
Friesz harbor scene, Port of Toulon, and Vincenzo Colucci’s Mare 
Nostrum. lhe three Winslow Homers contrast the rugged, storm- 
wracked coast of Maine with the idle waters of Mexico, as exem- 
plified in Aston Knight's view of the Pacific. One of Frederick 
Waugh’s popular marines, a Viaminck drawings of boats, A Mer- 
chantman Under Sail by the English nineteenth century artist 
Wilson, and Signac’s watercolor of Concarneau are other points of 
interest in this show 

\n upper gallery containing oils, Watercolors, prints and sculpture 
as Well as nautical objects from ship instruments to lamps, charts 
and papers, was assembled by the Marblehead Art Association whose 
two maritime museums, the oldest in the country, have contributed 
a representative exhibition 


NEW YORK: SUDDEN DEATH OF NORMAN F. 
WELLS OF KNOEDLER’S 


RECOGNIZED authority in the field of prints as well as an 
4 Important figure in the New York art world through his long 
and valuable association with M. Knoedler & Company, Nor- 
man I. Wells will be profoundly regretted among a large and de- 
voted circle of friends and associates. Mr. Wells’ loss is the more 
shocking for the fact that his death was entirely unexpected, occur- 
ring on February 14 on his way home from his place of business 
lle will be long remembered, however, for his unfailing kindness 
in giving his judgment and opinion to all those who sought it as 
well as for his breadth of vision and constructive powers which 
assisted American print collectors and museums on so many occa- 
sions to select wisely and well examples of the work of masters old 
and modern of which he had such remarkable knowledge. 


CAMBRIDGE: THE LOAN OF AN IMPORTANT 
CHINESE GUARDIAN FIGURE 


LARDING the entrance to the Oriental galleries of the Fogg 
Museum there has lately appeared a limestone figure, nearly 
life-size, excited and threatening. It is in fact a temple guardian, 
of the school of the Lung Men cave-sculptors, from China of the 
seventh century. It has been generously lent by C. T. Loo of New 
_York, to replace the Siamese Buddha that has gone to the Golden 
Gate Exposition. The story of its origin extends beyond the begin- 
ning of Buddhism, but the qualities of its sculpture, its skilled dis- 
tortion, contour and emotion, are ours today. 
lhe meaning of this strange being has been studied for another 
guardian in the Museum, a loan from Mr. Charles B. Hoyt. It was 
intended to stand at the entrance of a shrine but, despite its threat- 
ening pose, it was a “benevolent power masquerading in ferocious 
form for the purpose of terrifying all spirits hostile to Buddhism.” 
lwo such figures stand at the entrance to the great Horyuji Temple 
in Nara, Japan. Closer to the Fogg’s new loan is a colossal guardian, 
twenty feet tall, in the rock-cut chapels of Lung Men, in China. This 
has been dated in the year 672-070. The C. T. Loo guardian has suffi- 
cient resemblances to be placed in approximately the same period. 
lhe figure’s expression of strength hes not in any obvious exag- 
geration of muscle or bulging veins—such as we all remember in 
the Farnese Hercules or in Michelangelo's Moses. It comes merely 
from an adroit change of proportions, a big trunk, a neck that equals 
a bullet head; above all from a tremendous lurch and swing of the 
torso. And this even though one arm is missing, which in the typical 
guardian would hook around to the hip and so complete the sil- 
houette. We have here, in short, a sculpture not so much of modeling 
as of contour. And properly so if it was originally a painted in color, 
as some scholars are inclined to believe. 


j be ‘N 
America Celebrates Blake 
(Continued from page 8) 
the set lent by The Pierpont Morgan Library in New York, origi- 
nally made for Blake’s friend, Butts. 
Many copies of each of the books produced by what is called 
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THE ART NEWS 
iluminated printing have been included in the exhibition. The 
pages skillfully colored with unusual tones are still as remarkably 
fresh and exciting as the day they were painted. An unusually large 
number of drawings by Blake have been assembled and in these 
sketches one may study his great talent as a designer. Force pervades 
evervthing he touched, and the magic pages of a tiny book are 
worthy of enlargement to mural size 

In imagination Blake is peculiarly modern, and in his fantasy 1s 
In many cases akin to the surrealists. Whatever Blake's contempo- 
raries may have thought of him as an artist, poet and seer, he will 
alwavs be honored as one of England's greatest contributions to the 


world of art and letters 


Washington: a New Ecole de Paris 
( ‘ ntinued } Oj Na c 10 


nodern landscapists each one of whom has had innumerable follow- 
ers on both sides of the Atlantic 

\n exhibition without Picasso, moving spirit of the Ecole de Paris 
would indeed be incomplete, and consequently a work representing 
several phases of the artist's development has been chosen, a Harle- 
quin painted during the classical, monumental period of the earls 
1g20's but whose subject is a re-evocation of the blue pel iod of some 
twenty vears before. This canvas is complemented by Miro’s The 
Farmers Dinner in which the artist's unfailing wit is combined with 
balance, Imagination and subtlety of touch which mark it as one of 
his most important creations 

Salvador Dah, the most distinguished contemporary exponent ot 
surrealism, contributes his Spectre of Vermeer’ 


in New York 


I chelitchew and Leonid. Psvchological undertones are also distinctly 


I 
s Chair, much shown 
Ihe school is further supported by paintings ol 
eVidenced in }oung Girl Resting bv Balthus, its disturbing quality 
and thick, glossy brushwork recalling the artist’s much commented 
on portrayal of Andre Derain which was variously shown in New 
York last season 

No review of the Ecole de Paris is complete without mention of 
the so-called modern primitives—artists, Whose literalness of vision 
Is as striking in our complicated age as tie abberations of the sur- 
realists themselves. \loulin au Repos by Camille Bombois, shows 
the painter's delight in the poetry of water, a solid projection of an 
inner experience Which ts the keynote of the painting of this self- 
taught son of a French river boatman. Less lyrical but equally in- 
gratiating is Jean Eve who, like a child plaving with toy houses, has 
grouped together the elements of the French countryside in La 
Ferme. A characteristic study of clowns by Rouault, Marie Lauren- 
cin’s Gitanes, elegant and feminine, and Dietz Edzard’s A/idinette 
slight but charming, complete this view of the art of Paris which has 
so conclusively become the art of today. 


Topical Washingtoniana 
(Continued from page 11) 


“Household Washington,” contributes less in actual reflection of the 
period than some of the less gifted painters. More concerned with 
summarizing his impressions in forceful generalizations than with 
the actual details or background of environment, he was interested 
in the human qualities of his subjects, whom he kept animated by 
his brilliant conversation as he painted. His “Athenaeum” Washing- 
ton of Which he made seventy variations is familiar, with reason. 
For generations it has hung in public places, for years it has been 
on postage stamps, and it has been almost continuously on green- 
backs since the beginning. No wonder it is known to millions and 
millions of his countrymen, so that its original in the current exhibi- 
tion hardly affords the ordinary spectator a reaction of any sort. 

The Charles William Peale Washington, lean, angular and loose- 
jointed, is far less glowing a characterization than Stuart’s, but 
Stuart painted only Washington's head from life, the figure being 
made from a model, whereas Peale’s, painted completely from life, 
gives a more factual likeness. Peale’s work in general was free from 
the affectation and mannerisms of the times. There is dignity of 
design and honesty of composition, a sureness of touch and a vi- 
vacity of expression which he seems to have had the power to give 
his sitters. 

It is among the Copley portraits that some of the most appealing 
eighteenth century Americans are found, and as two of them, Mr. 
and Mrs. Benjamin Pickman, were painted when Copley was in his 
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twenties they preceded the period when he was in England, and 
where he became confounded with the over-elegance and formality 
of British portraiture. He contrives to render appearances exactly 
without losing breadth of effect. And if in the pride and decorum 
and elegance of his sitters there is sometimes a lack of grace, they 
are always impressive. The details of Mrs. Pickman’s dress are 
charmingly rendered, and yet they interfere in no way with the 
artist's conception of his subject. The inclusion of the large black 
umbrella in a portrait of such elegance is as delightful in its hint of 
personality as in its unusual character. Copley saw the members of 
the upper class with their hard outlines and semi-official aspects as 
conscious of their worth and importance. They correspond to the 
spirit of the times, and one wonders, were they even self conscious? 


The Greatness of Dutch Landscape 
(Continued from page 12) 


plain spreads out before one with an impression of boundless extent. 
lhe sky becomes vast and domelike overhead. The variegated local 
color of the first generation is softened and subordinated to the deli- 
cate gradation of tones produced by the veil of atmosphere between 
the observer and objects ever farther and farther away toward the 
horizon. This is a unique form of landscape and a most satisfying 
one, Which was practiced by a whole generation of painters. Pieter 
Nolpe is a rare but charming follower of Van Goyen. Aert van der 
Neer belongs also to this generation. His moonlight scenes are an 
individual variation of the general theme. Even Aelbert Cuyp, the 
great painter of Dordrecht, who was born in 1620 and thus belongs 
to the third generation, is content to develop the same calm and sim- 
ple melody of space. His pictures offer a few fixed points, near and 
far across the wide mouth of the Maas at Dordrecht, and over these 
he throws the golden light of late afternoon or the silver light of 
early morning. The greater number of his pictures have the solitude 
and silence which distinguishes the work of the third generation of 
Dutch landscape painters. 

lhe landscapes of Van Goyen’s generation are always filled with 
the cheerful bustle of human life. The hum of the activities of a 
busy, inhabited land is heard as a constant undertone beneath the 
greater harmony of earth and sky. This undertone cannot be said to 
die away entirely in the next generation. But especially in the works 
of Jacob van Ruysdael human life fades to a very minor note as 
seen in the Landscape with Windmill included in the exhibition. 
His is the eve of the solitary wanderer, not hostile to human beings, 
but absorbed in the poetry of nature. A cooler palette, a more 
atmospheric touch, a close study of the effects of light and air at all 
hours from dawn to dusk and in all weathers from sunlight to storm, 
and sometimes (but not always) a more intimate effect, also dis- 
tinguished Ruysdael and his generation from the men of the pre- 
ceding period. 

Hobbema, who is nobly represented in this exhibit, followed his 
friend and teacher, Ruysdael, in his love of solitude. His The Cot- 
tage show to what an extent trees, more than men—great mossy, 
branching trees enclosing a whole dome of air within their leaves 
are the chief actors in his landscapes. Philips Koninck, a pupil otf 
Rembrandt, is another poet of solitude and the grandeur of space 

Nonetheless the peopled landscape was by no means abandoned 
by this generation. It is represented in this exhibit by Jan van de 
Capelle and Adriaen van de Velde of Amsterdam, Wouwerman 
and Isaac van Ostade of Haarlem, Berchem and Wynants, both of 
Haarlem but drawn like Jacob van Ruysdael to Amsterdam by the 
greater Wealth and activity of the capital, and the rare Antwerp 
painter, Siberechts. The balance of figures and landscape varies: 
sometimes, as in the Siberechts, the drama of the figures is more im- 
portant, sometimes, as in the Van de Velde it is predominantly a 
landscape. But the pleasant harmony of nature and human activities 
which these pictures show, is one of the distinctive notes in Dutch 
landscape painting. Jan van der Heyden, on the other hand, is an 
example of the equally distinctive Dutch town landscape. The quiet 
streets and squares of Dutch towns, or at least buildings and brick 
walls of some kind, play the part in his work that trees and dunes 
play in Hobbema’s or Ruysdael’s. 

But in all these different manifestations, the themes of Dutch 
landscape remain the same: the spaciousness of the tranquil sky, 
the freshness and transparency of the air, and the everchanging 
effects of slanting, cool or golden light, lving upon the clouds, float- 
ing as if suspended in the atmosphere, or falling softly upon the 
moist, green earth. 
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ProMPTLY CLEARED THROUGH U. S. Customs 
EXCELLENT FACILITIES FOR PACKING AND SHIPPING 


AGENTS AND CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD | 


PIERRE MATISSE 


51 EAST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 


BUYS & SELLS 


MODERN FRENCH PAINTINGS 
AFRICAN & PRE-COLOMBIAN ART 


PAUL SCHULTHEIS 
REINHARDT|| GALLERIES 


ar eae ees PAINTINGS 
PRINTS - FRAMES 


15 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 
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730 Fifth Ave., New York 





THE ART NEWS 


New Exhibitions of the Week 
Continued from page 15 
Dan Lutz, Louis Bosa, Harold Baumbach and John Pellew. Old 
House ‘ 
lation 


istoria, by the last, is a somber, shadowy picture of deso- 
giving the impression of colonial glory wasted in the present 
Lutz, on the other hand, paints the vivid night glitter of a small 
town theatre, the darkness of its entrance gaping widely at the spec- 
tator. The unfulfilled character of Bosa’s festive scene, evident in 
the weak drawing of the horses in the foreground, is balanced by this 
artist's luminous picture of an ice-bound river shack. The paintings 
of Baumbach are of a warm, low kev and decorative flatness reminis- 
cent of Milton Avery's stvle. Others to be mentioned in a commend- 
able group show are Mattei for his horizontal panel, Slate Mines 
and Kerkham for his sensitive figure piece 


a) wor DAVISON 
| me ' 


Painting for Pleasure, is exhibiting a group of canvases at the 
Charles Morgan Gallery. The artist delights in compositions of colot 
patterns of broken light into which are pressed elements of land- 


author of the recently published book 


scape and figure. The results are frequently capricious, sketchy essays 
in pleasurable painting, but such landscapes as City in Winter, Back 
of} Main Street and Gloucester Harbor are not only colorful and deco- 
rative but also refreshing impressions of city scenes 


San Francisco 


Continued from page 7 


/ 


\merica and Asia, arranged by Prot. Langdon Warner of Harvard 
University and closely connected with the thematic material of the 
entire exposition. Roland Mckinney, former director of the Balti- 
more Museum of Art, has devoted a full vear to the arrangement 
of the extensive section of contemporary American art which will 
be one of the largest and most representative in recent time. Dt 
Grace L.. McCann Morley, Director of the San Francisco Museum 
of Art, has arranged the section of European contemporary art 
Which will be a cross-section of accomplishment in living art outside 
the United States, to which the great collection of masterpieces ot 
older periods will constitute so magnificent and instructive an 
Introduction 


Ne W York 


Continued from pa 


1L¢ 


the two famous Gerard Davids from the Sigmaringen Collection): 
Stephen C. Clark, New York (two Frans Hals Portraits); Frank P 
Wood, The Harvest Waggon, which 
fetched the highest price ever paid for a Gainsborough at public 
auction); Mrs. Henry Goldman, New York (Rembrandt: Sf 
Bartholomew, Frans Hals: Portrait of an Officer); Chicago Art 
Institute (Hobbema: The Water-Mill with the Great Red Roof): 
Detroit Institute of Arts (Pieter Bruegel: The Wedding Dance); 
Dr. Alexander Hamilton Rice (Memling: Christ Blessing ; Holbein: 
Portrait of a Merchant). Others are: Cleveland Museum of Art 

Fogg Art Museum, Harvard University; San Diego Fine Arts 
Societv; Kansas City Museum; Rhode Island School of Design: 
Mrs. Ralph Harman Booth, Detroit; Mrs. Wm. R. Timken, New 
York: Mrs. Lillian Henkel Haass, Detroit; Mr. Henry Reichhold, 
Detroit; Mr. Henry Ringling North, Sarasota; Mrs. Herbert Straus, 
New York; Mr. Percy S. Straus, New York: Mr. G. Huntington 
Hartford, New York; Mr. André de Coppet, New York; Mr. Mait- 
land F. Griggs, New York: Mrs. Leon Schinasi, New York; Mr 
Jacob Epstein, Baltimore; Mr. Edsel B. Ford, Detroit; Mr. & Mrs. 
Charles Hickox, New York. 

Initial costs of the project are being underwritten, according to 
the announcement, “by a public-spirited group of citizens who 
prefer to remain anonymous, incorporated as a membership non- 
profit corporation under the laws of New York, called Art Asso- 
ciates, Inc.’ Because it felt that the exhibition would be both a great 
asset to the Fair and of vast cultural significance, the Fair Corpora- 
tion agreed to make available a site without cost. 

The president of Art Associates, Inc., is Dr. A. Hamilton Rice, 
well known collector. With him on the executive committee are 
Charles R. Henschel, president of M. Knoedler & Company, Inc., 
who is chairman; Dr. W. R. Valentiner, director of the Detroit 
Institute of Art, who is serving as director general; Louis S. Levy 
of the law firm of Stanchfield & Levy; Dr. Alfred Frankfurter, 
editor of THe Art News; Norman S. Mackie, and Perry Rathbone, 
Secretary. 


foronto (Gainsborough 
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hat Smith et al. Furniture and Art Property 
sent ROPERTY trom the collection formed by the late Ormond G . ge LOO &3 CO. 
mall Smith now sold by order of the heir, Gerald H. Smith, also from 
pec- a well-known New York private collector and other owners, com- 
it in prising French and other period furniture with harmonizing deco- 
this rative objects, Near-Eastern and Chinese rugs, three Flemish 
ings Renaissance hunting tapestries, and table appointments will be CHINESE ANTIQUES 
inis- dispersed at public sale at the Parke-Bernet Galleries, Inc., on the 
end- afternoons of February 24 and 25, following exhibition there from 
ines lebruary 18. 
Several Louis XV pieces of special note are a tulipwood and hare- 
wood commode with a trellis marquetery covering the sides and 41 EAST 57th STREET (Fuller Bldg.) NEW YORK 
book bow-shaped front, a smaller commode in acajou and kingwood 
t the bearing a stamp which indicates its maker to be Jean Stumpf, Shanghai 48 Rue de Courcelles, Pavis Peiping 
‘olor Parisian eighteenth century artisan, and a suite of eight chairs cov- 
and- ered in eighteenth century Aubusson tapestry worked with children 
Says at play after designs of Boucher and animals after Oudry. 
Back Mantel or table clocks form an interesting adjunct to the fur- 
leco- niture with rare examples of many types and periods. 
\mong the [:nglish furniture in the sale are a set of six Heppel- VALENTINE GALLERY 
white side chairs with triple ostrich and urn slats, a Heppelwhite 
inlaid mahogany sideboard in the five-foot size practicable for a 16 EAST 57 STREET, NEW YORK 
small dining room, and two Queen Anne wing chairs covered in old 
vard 1909-1938 
t the RETROSPECTIVE 
salti- 
mn UTRILLO 
will 
It 
seum | 
art 
tside 
es ol 
+ MATTHIESEN 
LTD. 
Old and Modern Masters 
On). 
1k P 142 NEW BOND ST., LONDON, W. 1. 
vhich CABLES: MATTHIART, WESDO, LONDON 
ublic SMITH ET AL. SALE: PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES 
‘oo LOUIS XV MARQUETRY COMMODE MOUNTED IN BRONZE DORI 
» Art 
of): crimson Genoese velvet with embroidered orphrey panels center- THE 
nce): ing the backs 
bein: Three Flemish Renaissance hunting tapestries depict with lively THANNHAUSER 
\rt and interesting detail bull, stag, and lion hunts enclosed by figure GALLERIES 
\rts and fruit borders and woven principally in blues, greens, and tan. A NOW ONLY 
sien: number of Chinese rugs in varving sizes carry typical motives on PARIS 
New apple green, golden vellow, rose and salmon pink grounds; one — 
hold. | very effective 10 by 13 foot carpet is designed with vellow peonies 
raus. and dragons on a black field. Near-Lastern weaves include antique 
1eton Ghiordes and Sarouk prayer rugs and an antique Herat carpet in 
\Lait- / fine preservation. | (lease note address 35 RUE MIROMESNIL (Corner Rue la Boetie) 
Mr. Objects of decorative relevance include French engravings in 
Mrs. colors, English mezzotints, porcelains and glass drawings and paint- 


ings, and Chinese objects of art, principally famille verte porce- 
ne to lains. 


CHARLES RATTON 


who | 

non- Smith-Aathews ve ine Books es Illuminated Mss. 14 RUE DE MARIGNAN. PARIS 
P 

ss ITERARY property collected by the late Ormond G. Smith 

grea 


' the late Florence Mathews, two Mid-Western private collec- Pp 4 i fa) IT | V E A RT Ss 
pora- tors, Miss Adelaide B. Baylis, and other owners will be dispersed at 


public sale at the Parke-Bernet Galleries, Inc., Thursday and Fri- 





Se 

goed day evenings, February 23 and 24, following exhibition from Feb- 
e ‘ e ) 

Inc., —. 7 ; ANTIQUITIES AND NUMISMATICS, INC. 

Fine sets of standard British and American authors are a fea- 30 WEST 54 STREET. NEW YORK 

etront ture of the catalogue. The first editions include the rare Paradise JAC O B WORKS of ART 

Levy Lost with the so-called “second title-page”; Goldsmith’s Vicar of att on a Ss pal 
urter, Wakefield and the Boswell Papers in the first and only edition. H | RSC H PAINTINGS 
bone, Illuminated and other manuscripts of the nineteenth to sixteenth 





I) RUE ROYALE 
century include a fine French manuscript Hours on vellum that is Se ee 
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AMERICAN 


arl association 


ANDERNON 


- galleries « inc 


30 E. 57 Street « New York 
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Exhibition from February 2 


The Entire Collection of 


AVITI-AIX Century 
japanese A Chinese 
Objects of Art 
Netsuke, Manju, Okimono 


& Snuff Bottles 


Formed by 


A EUROPEAN 
PRIVATE COLLECTOR 
Sold by His Order 


Together with 
Oriental, European, & 


American Arms A Armor 
Oriental Objects of Art 
From the Estate of the late 


COL. FRANK ROLLER 
East Orange, N. J 





Sold by Order of the Executors 
VAN M. LOGAN, Esq., & 
ROY S. TINNEY, Esq. 
With Additional Property from 
Two Private Collectors 


PUBLIC SALE BY AUCTION 
March 4 al 2 p.m. 


lustrated catalogue 25 cents 
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Sales by A. N. Bade & E.H.L. Thompson 





Scott & Fowles 


DEALERS IN 





Paintings 









| 
| Drawings 


Bronzes | 





745 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 


CHAO MING CHEN 


Chinese Antiques 
Established in the United States 
in 1920 


339-341 East 29th St. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 





N. M. Acquavella 
Galleries 





Old & Modern Paintings 
38 East 57TH St., New YorK 









| PAIR CARVED STONI 


| a choice example of early fifteenth century illumination, and other 


ruary 25 
\dams of Greenwich, Conn., property from the estate of Helen | 
Hartley Jenkins of Norfolk, Conn., property of Miss Marguerite | 








ASSOCIATION-ANDERSON GALLERIES 


SALI AMERICAN ART 


FL DOGS ON 


ADAMS ET Al 


RECTANGULAR PLINTHS 


manuscripts notable for the beauty of their decoration or the in- 
terest of their calligraphy. A fine specimen leaf of the Gutenberg 
Bible derives added importance from the fact that it displays Psalm | 
XIX, known as the “Psalm of Columbus” because the great navi- | 
gator declared that he had been chosen to fulfill the prophecy in | 
Verse 4 

Rare works on ornithology, a collection of beautiful Italian eight- 
eenth century colored engravings of birds and numerous autograph 
letters including two by Elizabeth Barrett Browning add interest 
to the sale. 

Other notable items are Chippendale’s and Sheraton’s celebrated 
books on furniture; rare French seventeenth century flower prints; | 
and books with fore-edge paintings. Among the original drawings | 
is a pair in watercolor signed by Thomas Rowlandson; a charming 
series of pen-and-ink drawings by Hugh Thomson to illustrate Our 
Village; a choice collection by “Phiz’” (Hablot K. | 
Browne): and beautiful watercolor drawings by Henry Alken and 
his father, Samuel. 


ot sketches 


Adams et al. Furniture and Decorations 

MERICAN, English, and Continental furniture and decora- 
A tions, Georgian silver and Sheffield plate, mezzotints by S. | 
Arlent Edwards, Oriental rugs, and Chinese bronzes will go on ex- 
hibition at the American Art 


lhe collection comprises property of Mrs. Robert H. 


Henriques of New York City, and property of other owners. The 
Chinese bronzes are further selections from the collection of Emil 
Fischer formerly contained in his residence in Tientsin, North 
China. 

Pine, maple, chestnut, and cherry pieces are present in the Ameri- 
can furniture, which also includes Heppelwhite eighteenth century 
and Sheraton nineteenth century examples. Among the Continen- 
tal and English furniture and decorations to be sold are Louis XIII 
to XVI noyer, acajou, fruitwood, and bois-de-rose chairs, tables, 
and commodes; eighteenth century English pieces of particular note 
are a Queen Anne walnut chest of drawers, an Adam satinwood 
half-round commode, and a Chippendale mahogany tripod pole 
screen. 

Predominantly of the George III period, the silver and Sheffield 


Association-Anderson Galleries on | 
February 18 prior to public sale by auction the afternoon of Feb- | 


| 
| 
| 
| 





plate to be sold form a fine large group with a fine representation 
of London silversmiths. Dated 1659 is a Cromwellian silver, slip- 
top spoon. The skill of Edinburgh silversmiths is also represented 
by several items. 

Mezzotints printed in colors, engraved by S. Arlent Edwards 
after paintings by old masters, come up at the beginning of the 
sale. These comprise signed proofs of limited editions, all fine im- 
pressions in perfect condition and attractively framed. 

Ming, Yiian, and eighteenth century ritual, sacrificial, and other 
Chinese bronzes comprise an interesting part of the collection, the 
censers, vases, figures of deities, and other objects being variously 
decorated with archaic, symbolic, hieratic, and other designs. A 
group of Chinese and Oriental rugs, tapestries, and textiles rounds 
out the collection. 


THE ART NEWS 


THE 
EXHIBITION OF 
SCOTTISH 
ART 
AT BURLINGTON 
HOUSE, LONDON 


I two Impor- 
illustrated 


Is the subject « 
tant 


? 


articles on 
the pictures and silver in the 
February, 1939, issue of 
THE BURLINGTON 
MAGAZINE, written re- 
spectively John Pope- 
Hennessy and FE. Alfred 
Jones. 


D\ 


Other contributions include: 


THE DESTRUCTION 
AND PRESERVATION 
OF WORKS OF ARTIN 
NATIONALIST SPAIN 
by Michael 
VAN DYCK’S 
PAINTINGS OF 
ST. ROSALIE 
by Charles Sterling 
PORTRAITS BY 
CORNELIUS JONSON 
IN SCOTLAND 
by K. E. Maison 
PORDENONE—AND 
NOT PARMIGGIANINO 
by E. Tietze-Conrat 
AN EXHIBITION OF 
DRAWINGS BY SIR 
DAVID WILKIF, R.A. 
by Edx ft Murray 
NOTES ON 
ANDREA VANNI 
by John Pope-Hennessy 


ART IN AMERICA 


THE MID-WINTER 
SEASON 


EXHIBITIONS IN 
NEW YORK 


CORRESPONDENCE 
REVIEWS 
OBITUARY 


Stewart 


by ard Cr 


Price One D. lla r 


FOUNDED 1903 


THE BURLINGTON 
MAGAZINE 
NEW YORK 


Brentano's Book Stores. Inc.. 
586 Fifth Ave. 
International News Company, 


af 
131 Varick St. 
Gottfried Bros.. 
610 Madison Ave. 
LONDON 


Sank Buildings, 16a, 
St. James's St., S.W.I. 














February 18, 1939 


BALAY & CARRE 


(Roland Balay & Louis Carré) 


Modern French Paintings 


Primitive Arts 


10 AVENUE DE MESSINE 
PARIS 





| JULIUS LOWY 


[INC.] 


High Grade 
Picture Frames 





Antiques & Reproductions 


RESTORING—REGILDING 





RELINING 


730 Fifth Avenue, New York 








PAINTINGS BY 


RALSTON CRAWFORD 


Feb. 23 to March II 


BOYER GALLERIES 


69 E. 57th St. NEW YORK 





DOWNTOWN 2, 


NATHANIEL 


KAZ 


SCULPTURE 


- 
_ 
mm 
| 
=< 


113 WEST 13th St—NEW YORK 


D'ATRI 


Old and Modern Paintings 


RTI 


23, RUE LA BOETIE, PARIS 










STILL LIFE PAINTINGS BY 
JAMES PEALE 
& HIS FAMILY 


(1749-1891) 


WALKER GALLERIES 
108 EAST 57TH STREET 





JOHN LEVY 
GALLERIES, INC. 


Paintings 


One East 57th Street ¢ New York 


BELLINI 


Paintings & Works of Art 
LUNGARNO SODERINI 3 
~ FLORENCE, ITALY 


‘Ferargil Galleries. 


\ 


\Frederic Newlin Price 








EXHIBITIONS IN NEW YORK 





GALLERY EXHIBITION DURATION 
A.C.A., 52 W.8 Gropper: Paintings, Drawings, Feb. 19-Mar. 11 
Ackermann, 50 EL. 37 English Sporting Paintings, to Mar. 1 
American Academy, 633 W. 155 Platt Memorial Show, to April 30 
American-Anderson, 30 E. 57 Burr Miller: Sculpture, to Feb. 28 
American Artists’ Congress, 444 Madison. .Paintings, Sculpture, to Feb. 26 
American Artists, 131 W. 14 Lawrence; Wechsler: Paintings, to Feb. 25 
American Woman's Ass'n, 353 W. 57...Contemporary Paintings, to Feb. 27 
American Fine Arts, 215 W. 57 Group Show: Watercolors, to Feb. 25 
American Place, 509 Madison Georgia O'Keeffe: Paintings, to Mar. 2 
Arden, 460 Park Gorsline: Watercolors, Feb. 22-Mar. 4 
Argent, 42 

W.57..National Association of Women Sculptors: Sculpture, to Feb. 25 
Arista, 30 Lexington Kollwitz: Etchings, Lithographs, to Mar. | 
Art Students League, 215 W. 57 Work of Instructors, Feb. 20-Mar. 4 
Artists, 33 W.8 WH. Johnson: Paintings; Krake: Ceramics, to Feb. 27 
Babcock, 38 E. o8 VIX Century neha ans; Paintings, to Mar. 1 
Barbizon-Plaza, 101 W. 58. .Old and Modern Masters: Paintings, to Mar. 6 
Bignou, 32 k. 57 French XIX Century Paintings, Feb. 20-Mar. 11 
Bonestell, 100 E. 57 Pablo O'Higgins: Paintings, to Mar. 2 
Bover, 69 E. 57 Ralston Crawford: Paintings, Feb. 23-Mar. 11 
Brandt, 22 E. 56.........Drawings by Old and Modern Masters, to Feb. 28 
Brooklyn Museum YIX Century French Drawings, to Mar. 12 
Buchholz, 32 E. 57 Vax Beckmann: Paintings, Feb. 20-Mar. 18 
Carstairs, 11 E. 57 Laurence Tompkins: Paintings, to Feb. 25 
Contemporary Arts, 38 W. 57 Group Show: Paintings, to Feb. 25 
Decorators Club, 745 Fifth Wallpapers, Fabrics, to Feb. 28 
Delphic, 44 W. 56 {llen; Seiders: Paintings, to Feb. 26 
Downtown, 113 W. 13 Nathaniel Kaz: Sculpture, to Mar. 4 
Durand-Ruel, 12 E. 57..French XIX and XX Century Paintings, to Feb. 25 
Eighth St., 52 W.8 ..Simon Ross: Paintings, to Feb. 25 
Federal, 225 W. 57 Group Show: Paintings, to Mar. 9 
Ferargil, 63 E. 57 Eilshemius; Wray Manning: Paintings, to Feb. 25 
Fifteen, 37 W. 57 Gallery Group: Paintings, Sculpture, Feb. 20-Mar. 4 
French Art, 51 E. 57 Vodern French Paintings, to Feb. 28 
Freund, 50 E. 57 The Shell in Art, to Mar. 1 
Grand Central, 15 Van- 

derbilt Miniature Paintings; Dorsey Tyson: Prints, to Feb. 25 
Grand Central, 1 E. 51 peice’ an Paintings, Sculpture, to Mar. 4 
Grant, 175 Macdougal.. Group Show: Paintings, to Mar. 6 
Harlow, 620 Fifth.. Whistler Etchings, to Feb. 28 
Harriman, 63 E. 57 ..Lehmbruck: Sculpture, Feb. 20-Mar. 11 
Kennedy, 785 Fifth Rembrandt Etchings; Drypoints, to Feb. 25 
Keppel, 71 E. 57. ..Paul Gauguin: Woodcuts, to Feb. 25 
Kleemann, 38 E. 57... .. Eugene Higgins: Paintings, to Feb. 28 
Knoedler, 14 E. 57 Portraits of George Washington, to Mar. 4 
Kraushaar, 730 Fifth : he $ lane ..French Paintings, to Feb. 25 
John Levy, 1 E. 57 .....Barbizon School Paintings, to Mar. 1 
Julien Levy, 1 E. 57 I. Rice Pereira: Paintings, Feb. 20-Mar. 6 
Lilienfeld, 21 E. 57 ; .Derain: Paintings, to Mar. 11 
Macbeth, 11 E. 57.... j Homer to Wveth: Watercolors, to Feb. 28 
Matisse, 51 E. 57... -Rouault Paintings, to Mar. 4 
Mayer, 41 E. 57 Miscellaneous American Prints, to Feb. 28 
Mercury, 4 E. 8 ..Harari; Paintings, Feb. 20-Mar. 4 
Metropolitan Museum .Chinese Tapestries, to Feb. 26 
Midtown, 605 Madison Group Show: Patntings, Feb. 21-Mar. 6 
Milch, 108 W. 57 ..Harry Hering: Paintings, to Feb. 25 
Montross, 785 Fifth Nan Greacen: Paintings, to Feb. 25 
SE > a ky See Morris Davidson ret a to Feb. 25 
Morgan Library errr ..French Art, to Mar. 15 
Morton, 130 W. 57 ..Cecil Bell: Paintings; Rotan: eaiitiae: to Mar. 4 
Modern Art Museum, 

14 W. 40.. . Three Centuries of American Architecture, to Mar 
Municipal, 3 E. 67.... N.Y. Artists: Paintings, Sculpture, to Feb. 
Museum of the City of N. Y.. .Currier & Ives and the N. Y. Scene, to Mar 
Newhouse, 5 E. 57 ' English Landscape and Portraits, to Mar. 
New School, 66 W. 12 ..Auren Uris: Photographs to Feb 
N. Y. Public Library. ..Gavarni; Keppler: Prints, to Feb 
Nierendorf, 18 E. 57.. ...eee..-+-Kandinsky: Paintings, to Feb 
Parish-Watson, 44 E. 57... Wm. Randolph Hearst Collection, to Mar 
Passedoit, 121 E. 57.. Ozenfant: Paintings, Feb. 20-Mar 
Perls, 32 E. 58.. Jean Eve: Paintings, to Feb 
Raymond & Ray mond, 40 .E 40 Cézanne: Reproductions, Feb. 20-Mar. 
Rehn, 683 Fifth Georgina Kli tgaard Paintin ngs, to Feb 
Reinhardt, 730 Fifth Roderic O'Connor: Paintings, to Feb 
Riverside, 310 Riverside ..Chicago Artists: Paintings, to Feb 
paneerer, OF EE. S$7...5.%. \ VIL Century Dutch Painting, to Mar. 1 
Schneider-Gabriel, 71 E. 57... nglish Portraits and Landscapes, to Mar. 6 
Sterner, 9 E. 57. Lu Duble Sculpture, to Feb. 25 
Studio Guild, 730 F ifth Group Show: Paintings, Feb. 20-Mar. 4 
Sullivan, 460 Park...... irthur B. finde: Paintings, to Feb. 28 
Sutton, 358 E. 57 Group Show. Paintings, to Feb. 27 
Tricker, 19 . 57 Group Show: Paintings, to Feb. 25 
Uptown, 249 West End .Members Group Show: Paintings, to Mar. 2 
Valentine, 10 E. 57... Utrillo: Paintings, to Mar. 4 
Vendome, 339 W. 57 Pauline Law; E. H. Fant: Paintings, to Feb. 28 
H. D. Walker, 38 E. 57 Mervin Jules: Paintings, to Feb. 25 
Walker, 108 E. 57 Je mes Pe ale and His Family: Paintings, to Mar. 11 
Wells, 65 E. 57 Korean Ceramics, to Mar. 4 
Weyhe, 794 Lexington Rasmusson; Baker: Prints, Drawings, to Feb. 28 
Whitney 19 W.8 Contemporary American Watercolors, Feb. 22-Mar. 15 
Wildenstein, 19 E. 64 Walter Gav: Memorial Exhibition, to Mar. | 



















First American Exhibition 


CONTEMPORARY 


SCOTTISH 
PAINTERS 


Through March |éth 


THE WHYTE GALLERY 


1707 H STREET,N.W., WASHINGTON 





















DIKRAN G. KELEKIAN 


EGYPTIAN 
GREEK & 
NEAR EASTERN 
ART 


598 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 





PARIS CAIRO 


FEB. 2i—MAR. 6 


SEVENTH 


ANNIVERSARY 


GROUP EXHIBITION 


MIDTOWN 


A. D. GRUSKIN, Director 
605 Madison Ave. (Bet. 57 & 58 Sts.), N.Y. 








SCULPTURE 


BURR MILLER) 


Through February 28 
AMERICAN ART ASSOCIATION — ANDERSON GALLERIES . 


| 30 East 57th St. - New York City | 


PAINTINGS—DRAWINGS————— 


WILLIAM GROPPER 


February !9—March I! 









Also Washington Mural Cartoon (30° x 9') 


A. C. A. GALLERY s2 w. s st. 


EXHIBITION OF 


WEST INDIAN SCENES by 
HILDEGARDE HAMILTON 


Tremont Branch of N. Y. Public Library 


1866 Washington Ave. at E. 176th Street 


Now open thru Tues., Feb. 28th 
9 a.m. to ? p.m. Closed Sundays 


FIRST EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS 
by DOUGLAS WARNER 


GORSLINE 
ARDEN GALLERY 
460 PARK AVENUE 


b 2 2 8 2 6 8 8 2 8 8 os merica’s first 
All-American Art Gallery ... deveted 
since 1892 solely to the work of native 
artists of note and promise. A unique 
service to collectors, whose inquiries 
are invited. 


MACBETH GALLERY 
ll E. 57th St.. New York 


RECENT PAINTINGS 8 


A.A.ENO  E.B. SCHIFFER 
J.B. MORRIS K.M. TILDEN 


February 20-March 4 


STUDIO GUILD 720 Fifth “v< 


New York 
RECENT OILS & WATERCOLORS 
BY 


HARRY HERING 


TO FEBRUARY 25 


MILC GALLERIES 


108 West 57 St., N. Y. 






















By Appointmenc 


L. Atavone & Co. 


THE ART NEWS 


(CHURCHILL'S 





SPINK 


& SON, LTD. 


ESTABLISHED 1772 


The Finest 
Works of Are 


5, 6, 7, KING ST., 
St. JAMES’S, LONDON 


Cable Address: 


NEWHOUSE 
GALLERIES 


INC 


PAINTINGS 


5 East 57th Street 
New York 


SPINK LONDON 


By Appointment 


JOHN SPARKS 


LTD. 


CHINESE 
WORKS 
OF ART 


128, MOUNT STREET 
LONDON, W. I. 





COURTESY OF M. ADOLPH LION, PARIS 


EARLY 
CHINESE 
ART 


JADES 
BRONZES 
PAINTINGS 
SCULPTURE 


ZEN 


YAMANAKAS&CO. 
INC. 
680 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 








/ Old Glass 


Egyptian 
Venetian 
Continental 
Old English §& Irish 


for Collections or for Use 


Interior Decorations 


Furniture, Tapestries 


Objets d'art 


2nd Edition of our Catalogue with 
Supplement and 200 illustrations, $1.25, 
Supplement and plates only 25 cents. 


712 FIFTH AVENUE 
New York 
42 AVENUE KLEBER 


Paris 


Catalogue of Exhibition 
“HISTORY IN GLASS” 
10/6. Illustrated 21/-. 


Arthur Churchill, Ltd. 
34 High Street, Marylebone 
LONDON 
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ES TROIS CONTENTS” is a bronze group by 


Falconet which was cast in 1765 after a model by 
Boucher. It is finely chiselled on all its surfaces and 
fic ‘shed in mercury gilding, a process described by Cellini 
and now almost extinct. The model was originally created 
to be executed in bisque by the Royal Manufactory of 
Sévres. An example of pure eighteenth century taste, it 
was ordered as a private commission and is the only 
example known to have been executed in gilded bronze 
Falconet was engaged to direct the sculpture work at the 
Sévres factory in 1757 and he left in 1766. During this 
period he carried. out innumerable works which were 
reproduced in bisque. Sculpture in biscuit china was 
among the most remarkable work done at this factory 
and it proved to be an effective vehicle for reproducing 
delicate modelling. The high artistic merit attained was 
due to Falconet which set standards fortunately main- 
tained by his successors. His nice sense of the capabilities 
of his materials is manifest alike in genre and pastoral 
subjects such as “Les Trois Contents” and in works of 
more elevated conception such as the “Pygmalion group,” 
one of the most graceful French interpretations of a 
classical theme. Boucher himself made many designs 
for Madame de Pompadour which were executed at 
Sévres, but the gilded bronze of this example as a 
medium is unique. 
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Exhibition of Paintings 


and Watercolors by 


WALTER GAY 


To March Ist 


19 EAST 64th STREET, NEW YORK 
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PAINTINGS 
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DURAND-RUEL GALLERIES 


Srhibition of 
FRENCH XIX 
AND XX CENTURY 
PAINTINGS 


Jo February »5th 


TWELVE EAST FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET, NEW YORK 


PARIS: 37 AVENUE de FRIEDLAND 
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THE 1939 ANNUAL # 180 PAGES + 13 PLATES IN FULL COLORS 
FAMOUS FLEMISH PAINTINGS AT WORCESTER & PHILADELPHIA 
GREAT CHINESE SCULPTURE #+THE STEPHEN CLARK COLLECTION 
MASTER DRAWINGS OF THE RENAISSANCE # GEORGIAN ART 
FOUR MEMOIRS: BY ARTIST, CRITIC, DEALER © COLLECTOR | 











25% x 16¥2 INCHES 


SCHAEFFER GALLERIES 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


61 EAST 57TH STREET LE ROY M. BACKUS, Director 
CABLES: SCHAEFFART, N. Y. 1155 CALIFORNIA STREET 


AMERICAN AGENTS OF D. KATZ - DIEREN, HOLLAND 


The ART NEWS is published weekly from October to middle of June, monthly during July, August and September by Art News, Inc., 136 East 57th Street, New York, N. Y. Subscription, $7.00 
per year, 25 cents a copy. Canadian and Foreign subscription, $8.00. Vol. XXXVII, No. 22, February 25, 1939. Entered as second-class matter, February 5, 1909, at the Post Office, New York 
City, under the act of March 3, 1879. Copyright, 1939, by Art News, Inc. No part of this periodical may be reproduced without the consent of The Art News, 
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NOW ONLY | 


PARIS 


PLEASE NOTE ADDRESS: 


35 RUE DE MIROMESNIL 
CORNER RUE LA BOETIE 
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The BACHSTTITZ GALLERY 





~~» * 
Joos van (leve Lucretia— 
Joos van der Beke.) Died Antwerp 1540-41. Was 
a member of the St. Lucas Guild in Antwerp 1511. 


Wife of Tarquinius Collatinus; painted about 1515 
1520. Panel, 19% by 16 inches. 


LITERATURE: M. J. FriepLaenper, Altniederlaendische Malerei IX, No. 69, pp. 49, 139; pl. XL. 
L. v. Baxpass, J. v. Cleve, Vienna 1925, p. 20, repr. No. 39. Tancrep Borenius, in Saturday Review, 
London, November 19th, 1932, p. 528, and in Burlington Magazine, December 1932, p. 287. 


COLLECTION: St. v. Auspitz, Vienna; K. Walter Bachstitz, The Hague. 


The Hague f ll, Surinamestraat 
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Fine English Furniture &? “Decorations 


— 
/ HE objects illustrated here, 









" chosen at random from among hundreds of similarly 
3 distinguished pieces in the Symons Galleries collection, 
» are representative of the high quality and authentic 


character of this collection as a whole. 


















BPoRE 


Collectors and connoisseurs of fine XVII and XVIII 





Pm century furniture, tapestries, paintings, porcelain, sil- 
- ver, bronzes, etc., would do well to view and examine 
~ personally the numerous choice and modestly-priced 
“ 


examples by master artists and craftsmen of the greatest 

eras of cabinet-making and the decorative arts. The 

spaciousness and facilities of our new galleries, to which 

an entire building is devoted, will make your visit of 
inspection a comfortable and leisurely one. 

\ very fine George I carved wood ™ Superb Chippendale cabinet in the 

and gilded upright mirror, with # 


French manner. Top door and sides 
the original glass and gilding. 


ime: satinwood, inlaid, banded in kingwood; 
Height, 514% inches; width, 31% ns 


bottom door, kingwood and parquetry 
inches. inlay. Gilt bronze mounting. 
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A very fine George I two-back settee of faded walnut with beautiful patina. 
The ladder-back design is an interesting feature, considering the period. 
The seat is covered in soft green damask. 


One of a pair of Sheraton satinwood inlaid semi-circular commodes, for- 
merly in the collection of the Pitt family, and removed from the Marine 
Residence, Kingston Maurward, Dorchester. 














Center: A fine Chamberlain Worcester Dinner Service, of 65 pieces including 
covers. Bright and colorful in design, dark blue predominating, birds and 
floral decoration in warm reds and greens, with lightly traced gold borders. 


Left and Right: A pair of William and Mary silver candlesticks, made in 
London in 1692; from Sneyd Hall, Staffordshire, England. Illustrated in 
Macquoid and Edwards’ “Dictionary of English Furniture’’, Vol. I, p. 18. 


SYMONS GALLERIES 


INC. 
TWELVE EAST FIFTY-THIRD STREET 








NEW YORK 
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eA selection from Our large stock of c Antique Georgian Silver 


GEORGE Ill 
A.D. 1798 
£10.10.0 


GEORGE Ill 
AD. 177% 
£12.0.0 


GEORGE ITI 
A.D. 1774 
£10.10.0. 


GEORGE I 
A.D. 1715 
£15.0 0. 


GEORGE Ill 
A.D. 1803 
£12.10.0 


GEORGE Tl 
A.D. 1764 
£9.9.0. 


GEORGE III 
AD. 1801 
£8.15.0. 


GEORGE IiIl 
A.D. 1805 
£7.7.0. 


GEORGE Ill 
A.D. 1770 
£27.10.0 


GEORGE Il 
A.D. 1730 
£8.8.0. 


GEORGE III 
A.D. 1771 
£5.50 


GEORGE Ill 
A.D. 1800 
£6.6.0. 


GEORGE Tl! 
A.D. 1790 
£15.0.0. 


GEORGE Ill 
A.D. 1768 
£10.10.0 


GEORGE II 
A.D. 1750 
£17.0.0 


GEORGE IV 
A.D. 1821 


GEORGE Il 
A.D. 1802 
£15.10.0. 


GEORGE Il 
A.D. 1752 
£12.0.0. 


GEORGE It 
A.D. 1757 
£7.15.0. 


GEORGE Ill 
A.D. 1813 
£7.10.0. 


GEORGE Ill GEORGE III GEORGE III 
A.D. 1811 A.D. 1780 A.D. 1802 
£11.11.0. £12.0.0. £10.15.0 


HARMAN & CO, LTD. 


JEWELLERS GOLDSMITHS SILVERSMITHS 
| DEALERS IN ANTIQUE ENGLISH AND FOREIGN SILVER 
ee iin Cable Address: ‘‘ Harlamsilv, London"’ Mayfair 0137 


BY APPOINTMENT BY APPOINTMENT 


KING GEORGE 177, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1. QUEEN tan 
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598 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


2 Place Vendome 


Egyptian, Greek, Near Eastern 





DIKRAN G. KELEKIAN 
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DURAND-RUEL GALLERIES 


ESTABLISHED 1803 


XIX AND XX CENTURY 


| FRENCH 
| PAINTINGS i 





BL. 
>y 





TWELVE EAST FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET, NEW YORK 








PARIS: 37 AVENUE de FRIEDLAND 
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1939 Annual 


CAR ROLL 


PICASSO LES SOUPEURS — 1901 


CAR §8 T 


ELEVEN EAST FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET, 





1814" x 24” 


NEW YORK 
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Rare English tapestry representing ‘The Swing’’. Circa 1730. Woven by Bradshaw, on the Fulham Looms after cartoons by Jean Antoine Watteau 


FRENCH @& COMPANY « 


ANTIQUE TAPESTRIES - FURNITURE 
PAINTINGS - PANELLED ROOMS - WORKS of ART 


210 EAST 57TH STREET NEW YORK 














THE PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES 
Public Sales of Art and Literary Property 


FROM THE RECORD 
1938-39 Season 


+ 


Early American Furniture 
The William Randolph Hearst 
Collection: Part Il 


Paintings and American 
Miniatures ffom the 


Erskine Hewitt Collection 


Tuy Aa 
TL 


The George C. Smith 
Witu1aAM BLAKE Collection 


and Other Literary Items 


William and Mary to 
George III Furniture from the 
Howard Lansburgh and 


Another Private Collection 


Autographs and Manuscripts 
The William Randolph Hearst 
Collection: Part I 
Tankards and Other 
Early American Silver 


from the Goodridge and 


Other Private Collections 


UBLIC sales at the Parke-Bernet Galleries since the 

beginning of the current season have attracted thousands 
of collectors interested in acquiring the fine and rare of art, 
antiques, and literary property. Auction devotees new and 
old have been offered the almost limitless variety of material 
that attracts to the public salesroom both the rare art and 
book collector and the even larger element seeking unpre- 
tentious objects for common use. In all 15,000 catalogue lots 
have presented such diversities as the Elizabethan silver rose- 
water flagons from the Hearst Part IV sale and Russian 
enamels of the more recent past in the Maxwell sale, the cost- 
liest of modern jewels and choicest of ancient jades, early 
paintings and works of our own generation, miniature furni- 
ture and such imposing items as the Denham Place William 
and Mary suite. 

Several sales each week at the Parke-Bernet Galleries, 
starting September 17, have kept the 1938-39 season’s pace 
exceedingly lively and have produced up to February 4 a total 
of $1,511,516. Dispersal of selections from the vast Hearst 
collection realized $393,796. Two interesting events of the early 






ae 


742 FIFTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 


Northwest Corner of 57th Street 


Sales from September 1938 to Feb- 
ruary 1939 total over $1,500,000 


+ 


Rare Early English Silver from 
The William Randolph Hearst 
Collection: Part IV 


The Van Sweringen Furnishings 
at Daisy Hill Farm 
near Cleveland 


XVIII Century Gold Boxes 
from the Ormond G. Smith 


Collection 


French Furniture from 


The Maxwell Collection 


Precious-Stone Jewelry 
Property of Rudolph Oblau 


Be 


Hiram H. Parke, President 
Ortro BERNET, Vice-President 


ARTHUR SWANN, Vice-President 


a 
e 


Epwarp W. Keyes, Secretary 
and Treasurer 


part of the season were the much publicized sale of the Van 
Sweringen furnishings at Daisy Hill Farm near Cleveland and 
the Erskine Hewitt sale notable for its historical Americana, the 
final bid on a painting of Wall Street in 1820 being $13,500. 
The most noteworthy dispersals in the field of books and auto- 
graphs have been the renowned William Blake collection of the 
late George C. Smith, jr, wherein his ‘urope’ realized $13,000, 
and literary treasures, in three sales, from the Hearst library. 


+ > + 


The reputation of the Parke-Bernet Galleries rests 
securely on the ability, expert knowledge, long experience, and 
integrity of its executives and staff, all of whom have been 
identified with the business of art and literary auctions for 
many years. Buyer and seller alike profit thereby. To the 
prospective purchaser we extend a cordial invitation to visit 
our current exhibitions and sales; and to the prospective seller 
we suggest an appointment with Mr Parke, or Mr Bernet re- 
garding art property, or Mr Swann regarding literary property, 
as a first step in arrangements for a contemplated sale. 


Notices of sales scheduled for the balance of the season will be mailed free of charge on request. Catalogues may be purchased, 


priced variously from 25¢ to $2 each; or may be had by subscription on a seasonal basis: $3 for the art, and $3 for the books. 


Foreign and Canadian Postage $1 additional for each series. De Luxe Catalogues are not included. You can receive the 


Catalogues for the balance of the 1938-39 season at $2 for each series. PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES, INC. 


KNOEDLER 


PAINTINGS - ETCHINGS - ENGRAVINGS 


14 EAST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 


Ib OLD BOND STREET, LONDON 
22 KUE DES CAPUCINES, FARIS 
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WILDENS TEIN & COMPANY 


INC. 


NEW YORK 


19 EAST 64th STREET 


PARIS LONDON 


57 Rue La Boetie 147 New Bond Street, W.1. 
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NEWHOUSE GALLERIES 





“ST. JOHN” Jy SIR ANTHONY VAN DYCK (1599-1641) 


PAINTINGS 


5 EAST 57TH STREET » NEW YORK 
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FROST & REED... 


10, CLARE STREET, BRISTOL 
26c, KING STREET, ST. JAMES'S, LONDON, S.W.1. 


Established in the 
Reign of GEORGE Ill 


SOLE AGENTS 


FOR 


MONTAGUE 
DAWSON 


PAINTINGS 


The Fight of the 
Chesapeake’ and 
“Shannon” 


TRADE ENQUIRIES RESPECTFULLY SOLICITED 


WATER COLOURS 


BY 


W. RUSSELL 
FLINT, 


R.A., P.R.W.S. 


The Mirror on 
the Sands 








JOOS VAN CLEVE (1480-1540) “MADONNA AND CHILD” 
Exhibited at the San Diego Palace of Fine Arts, April, 1936. 


ENDORSED BY DR. W. R. VALENTINER, as follows: “The painting reproduced in this photograph (on 


panel L. 94 x W. 7 inches) is in my opinion a characteristic original by JOOS VAN CLEVE who used an earlier 


composition deriving originally from the master of Flemalle. The pink flesh tones and lips with the gray shadows 


and the blue of the mantle are typical colours of the master who executed the painting around 1530.” 


NICHOLAS M. ACQUAVELLA GALLERIES 


38 EAST 57th STREET NEW YORK 
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\. SISLEY: ‘LES PREMIERES NEIGES A LOUVECIENNES"’ 1870 Canvas, 21% x 28% inches 


TOOTH 


Established 1842 


155, NEW BOND. ST. 


LONDON, W. 1 


Mayfair 2920 Cables: ‘INVOCATION, London’ 
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“THE TRIUMPH OF GOD THE FATHER” Flemish Tapestry, circa 1510 





An extremely rare early sixteenth century example of Flemish master en in the heavens above, adorned with crown and mantle, and with 


craftsmanship in the art of weaving. This specimen, in an excellent outstretched hands pours forth his blessing to Humanity in 


general. 


state of preservation, depicts numerous mythological, biblical and The 


tapestry is woven in soft rich colors and enclosed in a beautiful 
historical figures kneeling in adoration. The whole composition is 


narrow floral border. At the top an escutcheon in old Latin, indicating 
symbolic of the reverence and tribute that great characters of all the subject of the 


¢ tapestry. Height, 14’ 8’; length, 18° ¢ 
kings, whether on land or sea, have paid to God the Father, who 
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AND 18th CENTURY FRENCH TAPESTRIES «+ PAINTINGS 


AND SCULPTURE = ENGLISH PERIOD SILVER 
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44-46 EAST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 
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TWENTY QUESTIONS: A challenge to your knowledge of art 


all the answers appeared in The Art News during the a year. They will be found (reduced to a briefer form) on the second page following. 


What is the highest price ever realized - ; : 
carving reach its highest point of 


3 In which period did Chinese jade- 
creative artistry? 


at : A “2 ting? ? Panoramic wallpapers are the creation of what country? 
auction in Americ or a painting? 


ist won the 1938 Carnegie more than any other, con- interest in Oriental art re- master painted surrealisti- clock derive its name? work? 
International Prize? tributed to the perfection of ceive its greatest impetus? cally 400 years ago? 
lead glass? 


What famous German art- Which master glassmaker, D In what city did American 7 What Italian Renaissance 8 How did the ‘‘bracket” What is stump- 


at ae 


French masters painters is a 1? What Italian was the earliest still-life painter? wing-chair first American collec- 


Which of these Which of these When was the What famous 
still paints: cubist? Klee, used in England? tion was privately 
Derain, Renoir, Braque, Marin, dispersed during 
Manet, De Hofer? the vast decade? 

Segonzac? 


painting purchased by the Metropolitan Paris last summer as the ‘‘first old master’’? cently acquired its first modern painting? 


| i) Which was the most important old master Which of the great Persian miniaturists was rediscovered in Which great American art institution re- | 
Museum in the last forty years? i 


20 ‘*Lake Superior Village’’, prize winning painting of the Great 


Lakes Exhibition, is by which American artist? 


| an dk pe aay a German, Flemish or Dutch 19 Cie ens Beet beet 
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40 times a year... 


ALL the current questions of thousands of art-lovers are 
COMPLETELY and AUTHORITATIVELY answered in 


= THE ART NEWS 


oint of 





HE twenty questions at the left are but a very small 
part of the great number which face the conscientious 
art-lover in the space of a single art season. The complete- 


which combines the thoroughness of a textbook, the 
lavish illustration of a pictorial, the frequency of a 
weekly newsmagazine and the authority’ of a standard 


ness and accuracy of his answers is the measure, not only work 


Until you have actually enjoyed the unique 
of his knowledge of art, but also of his enjoyment of what benefits of The Art News as a medium of art informa- 
should be the most pleasure-giving pursuit in the 


tion, you will never realize how d7fferent an art magazine 
world. 


can be. 
But full, authentic art information is not to be obtained On the next page following will be found a detailed 
from the ordinary periodical or newspaper. Only in a description of the actual contents of an average issue of 
The Art News. Read it carefully. Decide for yourself 
whether such a service as The Art News affords is valu- 


publication devoted exclusively to art may art be ade- 
quately reported. No occasional column in a general 
magazine, no abbreviated résumé of local highlights in a 
newspaper can possibly afford this myriad-sided subject 
the attention it demands 


able to you. Then consider this generous offer, made 
only to readers of the 1939 ANNUAL: 40 weekly issues of 
The Art News (covering the entire active art season) 
for $5, if you will act promptly and use the special 
post-paid reply card contained in this issue. 


the intelligent, critical 
interpretation of art-in-the-news 1s a full time job. 

There zs one perfect method by which the person inter- 
ested in the arts can keep his information complete, The publishers think you will agree that this is a very 
modest price for the surety that, for the next year in art, 
you will have ‘‘a// the answers."’ 


authentic, and up-to-the-moment. That way is a sub- 
scription to The Art News 





the one publication 


mous 

collec- " ry . 

rivately Every Week in the pages of The Art News: 
cones 
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PAINTINGS 


VENETIAN HOLIDAY: XV AND XVI 
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: What Prominent Critics, Art Authorities and Collectors 
painting 


SDIOYM DY op opm pon ono oy ow 
999-299°229°999-999 999 have had to say about The Art News 
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of the Great 





. « The Art News illustrates American con- 
noisseurship as thoroughly and completely as any 
publication of the recent years. It mirrors present- 
day taste in America with astonishing accuracy 
and will be valued by students and collectors 
alike.” 


— HENRY McBRIDE 
Art Critic, N. Y. Sun 


“I have gone over very carefully again the beauti- 
ful publication of The Art News. It seems to me 
one of the most ange if not the most effective 
publication you have ever gotten out. The fine 
choice of illustrations and the beautiful color work 
make it something which will always be a record 
of value and interest.” 


— WILLIAM M. MILLIKEN 
Director, The Cleveland Museum of Art 


The greatest 


“It is one of the most beautiful publications of its 


kind I have ever seen. 1 am taking a number of 


copies to Europe with me. They alway SF sad they 
are so far ahead of us on work of this character, 
but when they see this, | think they will be 
amazed.” 

— CHESTER DALE 


Famous American collector 


“Hearty congratulations on The Art News. I 
believe that the issuance of such an edition is a 
milestone marking the progress of America along 
the road of true appreciation of beautiful things 
in the art world.” 


—~ HON. ALVAN T. FULLER 


Former Governor of Massachusetts 


“The Art News is invaluable mm every way for 
reference and general interest.” 
— LOUISE ORWIG 
Art Librarian, Public Library of 
Des Moines, lowa 


“I am much impressed “with the beauty of the 
publication and the interest of the illustrations 
It seems to me to surpass any previous publication 
of The Art News.” 

— G. H. EDGELL 


Director, Boston Museum of Fine Arts 


“Congratulations on your . . . supplement. It is 
well organized and well written. Im text and 
picture it does every credit to The Art News. 


— ROYAL CORTISSOZ 
Art Critic, N. Y. Herald Tribune 


“I feel that it is an eminently creditable pub- 
lication and one of which you should be exceed- 
ingly proud. To me the possibility of publishing 
in exceedingly fine form and with magnificent 
reproductions such articles as yours... bas a 
tremendous value to people who are interested in 
art and in the assemblages of the works of art 
which are being made in this country.” 
— BLAKE-MORE GODWIN 
Director, The Toledo Museum of Art 


“You have done a most commendable piece of 
work. The articles are of a type which should be 
useful for reference purposes and illustrations of 
the kind are always extremely useful not only to 
those professionally concerned but to the inter- 
ested public.” 
— MEYRIC R. ROGERS 
Director, City Art Museum of St. Louis 


value ever offered by an Art Publication 





This Offer brings you 40 ISSUES of The Art News for $5 


TeORTY ENJOYABLE ISSUES OF THE ART NEWS bring you a// of the 
~ notable events in the world of art as rapidly as they occur; fully chronicled, 
informatively reviewed and richly illustrated by the oldest and the standard 
American art magazine...the favorite periodical of collectors, connoisseurs and 


discriminating art-lovers since 1902. 


EACH WEEK THE ART NEWS BRINGS YOU 


LEADING ARTICLES on important art events throughout the country, written compre- 
hensively and understandably by internationally recognized authorities — museum directors, 


independent experts, members of The ART NEWS staff. 


REVIEWS OF EVERY EXHIBITION in the quickly changing but critically and propheti- 
cally important scene of the New York galleries — between 15 and 20 new shows weekly 
are impartially, concisely criticized by The ART NEWS staff, a uniquely complete service 
unmatched anywhere. 


ART THROUGHOUT AMERICA, a department of brief, succinct notices of exhibitions, 
new acquisitions of local collectors and galleries everywhere in the U. S., overlooking 
nothing and giving a complete picture of the nation’s artistic activities. 


LONDON AND PARIS NOTES summarizing the art life not only of the British and French 


capitals, but throughout Europe as well, full of the news of art and of advance reports of new 
artists, new movements a season ahead of their arrival here. 


AUCTION NOTES with advance descriptions and illustrations of noteworthy items in 
forthcoming sales — an invaluable guide to the astute collector. 


THE EDITOR’S REVIEW, a lively column of opinion on art in the news, strong in its 
convictions and impartial in its criticism. 


THE DECORATIVE OBJECT OF THE WEEK, a fully described illustration of an impor- 
tant antique or work of art, forming through the year a tabloid pictorial compendium of 
outstanding examples in every style in a timely record of objects of art in the market. 


Old masters — modern art — prints — sculpture — oriental art — antiques — decorative art 
— every phase of artistic expression, old and new, comes within the comprehensive scope of 
The ART NEWS — the indispensable art magazine and the unanimous choice of American 
art-lovers since its founding in 1902. 


. $375,000 for a Piero della Francesca 
“Crucifixion.” 


HERE ARE THE ANSWERS TO 
THE “TWENTY QUESTIONS” 


. France. 


3. Late Chou dynasty (last five centuries b.c.). 
. Karl Hofer. 


. George Ravenscroft (end of XVII century). 


For each question answered correctly, 
. Boston. 


add 5 to your score. A score of 90 to 
100 shows an excellent art knowledge; 
80 to 90, good; 70 to 80, fair; 60 to 70, 
average; below 60, poor. 


. Piero de Cosimo. 
wall brackets. 


applying cotton to cloth. 
. Derain. 








8. These small clocks were designed to stand on 


. Form of embroidery in which surface is raised by 
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NOVEMBER §, 1938 # DRAFTSMEN OF THE 
DIX-HUITIEME # WHITNEY TrERENNIAL 
ART BY THEGREAT LAKES #ANTIQUE FAIR 


>» Some Interesting Figures* «- 


THE ART NEWS for the year to come will contain 1481 
reproductions 117 of them will be full-page plates . . . 17 
will be reproduced in full color . . . There will be 105 special 
articles of feature importance . . . 434 critical reviews of 
current exhibitions . . . 115 detatled reports of art and antique 
auctions here and abroad . . . 219 news items on vital develop- 
ments in art throughout America . . . 280 despatches of note- 
worthy significance from Europe . . . 40 illustrated monographs 
on furniture and decoration, each devoted to a different style or 
period . . . 40 complete calendars of current art activities, con- 
veniently arranged for the gallery-goer . . . The information will 
be authoritative, scholarly, complete; the writing style terse, 
vivid; the writers acknowledged experts in their respective fields. 
The format will be beautiful, dignified, enduring. In all, 40 
issues, published weekly during the art season, and in addi- 
tion, the 1939 Annual, making, altogether, 1320 pages of indis- 
pensable information and absorbing entertainment. 


* Based on an average year's contents of 
The Art News Weekly and Annual 


. Braque. 

. Michelangelo Caravaggio (end of XVI century) 
. End of the XVII century. 

. J. P. Morgan Collection (1934). 

. “Venus and Lute Player’’ by Titian (1936). 

. Wasiti, active about 1237 a.d. 


. The Frick Collection in 1938 acquired Cezanne’s 
“Chestnut Trees at Jas de Bouffan.” 


. Dutch. 
. Huguenot silversmith who emigrated to England 


and exercised greatest influence over his craft 
during first half of XVIII century. 


. Charles Comfort. 


, and here are a few more “posers” of current importance: 


aVimeiace questions relate directly to art events of the year tO come. 





Will you bave the answers/ 





1. This year will see what important change 4. The paintings loaned for the “Master- 7. What will be the outstanding purchase by 
: tn : sasing? pieces of Art” exhibition at the New York an American Museum during 1939? 
a “ wntoune ata slid World’s Fair will come from which 8. What great loan exhibition of Chinese 

2. Where will a magnificent loan exhibition countries? art will be held in New York next January? 
of paintings by Memling be held this i eres . 9. Will the European practice of auctioning 

. ? 52 What notable exhibition will be held at silver at so much per ounce be followed in 
summer: the Metropolitan Museum this summer? henasloe’ 

3. What will be the most important purchase 


6. Will there be an Antiques Dealers’ Fair in 10. What decorative trend will prevail in the 
1939? year to come? 

Every one of these questions — pilus hundreds more of equal importance to the 

lover of art — will be answered in the pages of The Art News during the eventful 

year ahead ... fully illustrated with the usual large reproductions. The weekly 

issuance of The Art News assures you of learning the answers long before any 


by an American collector during 1939? 


other art periodical could bring them to you. The authority and impartiality of The 
Art News’ editorial policy assures you of the accuracy of the information. And the 
postpaid reply card contained in this issue, used at once, assures you of the immedi- 
ate benefits of reading this unique art magazine. 





Keep your knowledge of art PRESH and COMPLETE —-ACT NOW! 
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Master of St. Gudule St. Jerome in His Study 
Panel 22 x 16 ins. 


TOMAS HARRIS Ltd. 
THE SPANISH ART GALLERY 
6 CHESTERFIELD GARDENS 
LONDON, W. 1. 
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SPINK & SON, LTD. 


ESTABLISHED 1772 


Egyptian and Classical Art 





BLACK FIGURE HYDRIA — THE DEPARTURE OF A WARRIOR 
Attic Greek, c. 530 B.C. 21 inches high 


5, 6 & 7 KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W. 1 


CABLES: SPINK, LONDON 
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FIRMA D. KATZ 


THE ACCOUNTANT Sold to Boymans Museum, Rotterdam REMBRANDT 


Visitors to Holland are cordially invited to view 
the many fine examples of Dutch and Flem- 
ish paintings on exhibition in our galleries. 


DIEREN CABLES: KATZDIEREN HOLLAND 


TWENTY MINUTES FROM THE RAILWAY STATION AT ARNHEM 








LENT BY THE MUSEES ROYAUX DES BEAT X-ARTS, BRUSSELS, TO THE WORCESTER-PHILADELPHIA EXHIBITION 


RUBENS: “THE VIRGIN AND CHILD WITH FORGET-ME-NOTS,” PAINTED ABOUT 1620-24 


FLEMISH PAINTING AT WORCESTER AND PHILADELPHIA 
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ON FLEMISH PAINTING AT 
WORCESTER AND 
PHILADELPHIA 


BY MAX J. FRIEDLANDER 


INDING myself in the strange position of having to discourse upon an event which I have not seen, 
Fic was with a certain reluctance that I undertook to accept an invitation to express myself on the 
subject of the show which has been organized under the name of the Worcester-Philadelphia Ex- 
hibition of Flemish Painting. I was, however, presented with a list of the various works that had 
been solicited—successfully, I trust—and, the majority of these pictures being quite familiar, the 
sequence and intention of the show took form in my mind so that I venture to offer a few indications 
to assist art lovers toward a clearer understanding of the works on view. 

The generally accepted term ‘‘Flemish” is a broad one, as it refers not solely to the art of the 
Flemish provinces, but to that of the entire Lowlands, including those northern states which today 
constitute the kingdom of Holland. The term, however, is only applicable to the fifteenth and, in 
lesser degree, to the sixteenth century. With the seventeenth century the northern states had achieved 
a definite political, religious and industrial emancipation with the result that, during the ripe 
flowering of Netherlandish art when on the one hand Rubens and on the other Rembrandt were 
active, the expression ‘‘Flemish” had reference only to that territory which today is known as 
Belgium. 

The art treasures of Belgium and of America have been the two sources to which the energetic 
organizers of the exhibition have had recourse. Both in American museums and in private collec- 
tions the “‘Flemish’”’ school is profusely represented, though certain gaps occur among the early 
periods. The aim of the exhibition, though foregoing the support of Germany, France and England, 
was to supplement these deficiencies by drawing upon the ample resources of the Brussels and 
Antwerp museums in addition to those of Belgian private collections—an aim which was un- 
doubtedly accomplished by the directors, Henri Marceau and Francis Henry Taylor. 

Of the Netherlands’ twin period of brilliance and artistic ascendency—the first between 1430 
and 1560 “‘from Van Eyck to Bruegel” and the second as personified in the figure of Rubens—the 
exhibition presents a copious display. In general, stress has been placed upon the earlier periods. 
The historically interesting transition stage—a valley between two peaks—offers relatively little 
to the appreciative amateur and in consequence has been virtually disregarded in the exhibition. 

To those familiar with the conditions, the results of the American passion for collecting as 
witnessed in this show are little short of amazing. At the time when the attention of American ama- 
teurs was first directed toward this art the bulk of existing early Netherlandish painting had already 
been laid down in the public collections of Europe: in Berlin, London, Paris, Madrid, Vienna, 
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Antwerp, Brussels, Frankfort, Florence and Munich. Of what was still available, that is to say 
what remained in Spanish, English, Italian, German and in even Russian state ownership, Ameri- 
cans succeeded in acquiring many valuable examples—necessarily works of small format with a 
special preference for Madonnas and portraits. A pioneer in this field was Thomas J. Bryan who, 
as early as 1867 bequeathed his collection to the New York Historical Society. Similarly Martin 
Ryerson of Chicago, who had developed an uncommon flair for early Flemish masterpieces of ex- 
ceptional quality, presented his collection to the people of his community. But above all John G. 
Johnson of Philadelphia, who between 1880 and 1913 devoted himself with uncommon energy to 


developing the historical sequence of his highly instructive collection, made possible the success of 
this exhibition. 


II 


If we are to pursue the chronological development of this art, as for the first time has now been 
made possible in America, we must begin with Jan van Eyck. Long before the political upheavals 
of Russia had borne to America The Annunciation of the Mellon Collection and the Metropolitan 
Museum’s The Last Judgment, both from the Hermitage in Leningrad, Mr. Johnson had acquired 
his Van Eyck St. Francis (p. 36, 37). A larger version of this picture, with a few variations but of 
equally high quality, is in the Turin Museum. Probably both these paintings may be identified with 
two St. Francis panels which, in 1470, Anselm Adornes left in his will to his daughter, then in a 
convent. The will mentions the author of the pictures, Jan van Eyck, by name, 

Petrus Christus, the faithful follower of Van Eyck, who was active in Bruges between 1440 and 
1472, is magnificently represented in America—better indeed than any other early Flemish 
painter—by examples in the Mellon Collection in Washington and, in New York, in the Henry 
Goldman, Philip Lehman, the Bache and the S. H. Kress Collections. One work, strongly reminis- 
cent of his great forerunner Van Eyck, represents this artist in the exhibition: the St. Zerome in his 
Cell (p. 37) which Dr. Valentiner had the good fortune to acquire for the Detroit Institute of Arts. 
The name of Jan van Eyck has, from time to time, been associated both with this picture and with 
the Metropolitan Museum’s Annunciation, part of the Michael Friedsan bequest, the latter having 
even been connected with the somewhat hypothetical figure of Hubert van Eyck. 

The amazing achievements of Jan van Eyck to which Flemish fifteenth century painting owes its 
preéminence, the acute observation of nature, light and the substance of things, together with the 
development of chiaroscuro brought about through technical innovations—in other words oil 
painting—was comprehended and taken over by Petrus Christus even though the latter lacked the 
animating, ebullient genius of the true innovator. 

The second force which confirmed the direction of Netherlandish painting issued out of Tournai 
and Brussels in the person of Rogier van der Weyden who, as a projector of dramatic compositions 
and types, had an influence even more powerful and widespread than that of Van Eyck himself. 
This painter’s tremendous significance will not, I fear, be sufficiently brought out in the exhibition 
as those altarpieces which, in Beaune, Paris, Berlin, in the Escorial and elsewhere, exemplify the 
severe, liturgical quality of his art are notably lacking in America—a deficiency which even the 
Belgian loans could not make up for. Alone the altarpiece wings with the Crucified and the Mourners 
from the Johnson Collection (p. 38), painted virtually in grisaille, shows that ascetic style which 
renders the Passion of Christ so poignantly real. 

After the vehement, inexorable preachings of Rogier there followed the fervent, proselytizer 
Dirk Bouts who, though from Haarlem, that is of Dutch origin, was active in Louvain between 
1450 and 1470. I wish that it would have been possible to secure for the exhibition the Hyppolitus 
altar from Bruges in which the cruelty of the saint’s martyrdom is viewed (Continued on page 161) 








THE CHARACTER OF FLEMISH 
ART 


An Introduction to Flemish Painting at Worcester 


and Philadelphia 


BY LEO VAN PUYVELDE 


ne the past fifty years most art historians have followed the theories put forth by the nine- 

teenth century materialist school of thought. After Taine, they explained the evolution of artistic 
style by Cause and Effect which are really extrinsic to art: by the determining forces of race, of sun, 
and of milieu. I cannot believe in the purity of European races. I do not even believe that a people 
always remains faithful to itself, and that its spirit is absolutely submissive to the conditions of the 
sun and of social economy. Flemish art teaches us rather to the contrary. What an astonishing thesis 
is produced seriously among scholars: it comes from the formalist school of Wélfflin who sees in the 
evolution of artistic form the effect of a force, belonging par essence to the form itself, which causes it to 
evolve endlessly. Isn’t the point drawn too finely? Can one really distinguish in artistic development 
something which has the rigidity of a laboratory deduction? ‘The development of art eschews systems; 
the creative spirit passes beyond formulas. 

I wonder if it is not time to return to a psychological interpretation in order better to penetrate 
the aspects which art assumes in certain countries at certain epochs? Art is the external form in which 
an actuated spirit expresses itself. The life of art is complex as life itself. It evolves along with thoughts 
and sentiments which are changing in a world that always remains the same in itself, but constantly 
seems different when seen under new conditions. It evolves under directives given by great creative 
artists who sum up the hopes of their milieu and their time, and find new forms in which to show 
them vigorously and beautifully. The innovations of geniuses assume a magnitude which they them- 
selves do not foresee, and which pass beyond the limitations of their country and their period. Noth- 
ing is left for their successors but the development of the forces embodied in their work. 


II 


The greatness of Flemish art is due, I believe, principally to the fact that the country has been 
graced by a successive surging of artistic giants followed by a pleiad of men of talent. Each century of 
the efflorescence of Flemish art was opened by the activity of a chef de file; the fifteenth was dominated 
by the activity of the brothers Van Eyck, the sixteenth by Bruegel, the seventeenth by Rubens. 

These chefs de file are the great innovators, but since they also expressed that which smouldered 
unnoticed in the world of which they were a part, their work can be thought of as the crest of a tidal 
wave composed of underlying impulses reared by the spirit of a mass of forces and buffeted by random 
gusts of wind. 

It was a blessing for Flanders—and by Flanders I mean the old southern Netherlands, almost 
the present Belgium—to have been a border country which did not know the closed frontiers of our 
day. In this borderland, races, languages, and civilizations of the Latin and the Germanic worlds 
met and amalgamated: between it and the adjacent countries spiritual relationships and inter- 
penetrations multiplied. In Flanders artistic movement was so intense that it polarized the art of 
neighboring countries and absorbed artists from abroad. And the almost miraculous appearance 
of geniuses at psychological moments gives to the art of Flanders the specific characteristics 
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which distinguish it completely from the art of Italy, of France, of Germany, and of England. 

Another important factor in favor of Flanders was the great economic prosperity which it knew 
at the end of the Middle Ages. Within a very much limited territory, numerous industrial and com- 
mercial cities developed: Bruges, Tournai, Ypres, Ghent, Antwerp, Brussels, Louvain, Malines, 
Audenarde. These cities, which were liberated, which fought for their liberty, were veritable 
republics accepting only the feeblest suzerainty of their princes. From the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries they had a solid political organization. ‘The tradespeople were grouped in corporations 
where a severe regime exacted a serious apprenticeship from the beginners and a high quality of 
work from the masters. In each corporation the leaders, chosen democratically, vigilantly watched 
over the careful execution of the work. ‘Thus they inspired a love for patient craftsmanship. The 
technical perfection of the painting of the Flemish primitives of the fifteenth century, a perfection 
which makes all those who are informed about plastic beauty marvel at them, is therefore explained 
by a long established tradition. 

The large production of works of art can only be accounted for, however, by the infatuation of 
all strata of Flemish society with artistic life. ‘There were intelligent princes, there was an instructed 
clergy, there was a nobility. But there was also a rich bourgeoisie aspiring to the enjoyment of litera- 
ture and of the plastic arts. There were also the people: the tradespeople who had learned to respect 
good work. We know that the Adoration of the Lamb, the work of the brothers Van Eyck, started in 
1432, was paid for by a bourgeois, the burgomaster of Ghent, and that the crowds of people who 
came to admire it on feast days were so numerous that a writer compared them to swarms of bees. 
This is because the genius of the Van Eycks had found adequate expression of that which existed in 
the soul of the entire population of Flanders. 

An art-consciousness pervaded the entire life of the Flemish cities. From the thirteenth century 
the communes had erected, next to beautiful Gothic churches in the French style, halles which were 
large covered market places, belfries which haughtily expressed the pride of the community, and, a 
little later, hotels de ville which were the headquarters of the rulers and the judges of the commune. 
The fagades of the houses of the bourgeoisie were an adjunct of these monuments, and they displayed 
their elegant and picturesque forms along all of the routes of communication. The interiors were em- 
bellished by a rich decoration of mural painting, of tapestries, and of furniture. Even the utensils 
had a real beauty in their functional character and the tastefulness of their ornamentation. And the 
brightly colored garments, well fitting or freely flowing, gave an additional note of grace to daily life. 

It is not easy for us, busy people of the twentieth century for whom the comfort brought about by 
the discoveries which we call scientific seems to be the summit of civilization, to conceive of this life 
completely pregnant with beauty. ‘The enjoyment of such things interests us only as a pastime in rare 
moments of relaxation and repose. For the ancient Flemings art was constantly incorporated with 
life, and their cities were propitious centers for artistic production. Even before the flowering of 
Flemish painting in the work of the Van Eycks, the activity of artists was highly developed there. ‘The 
archives reveal, by the hundreds, names of sculptors, of illuminators, of fresco and panel painters, of 
the fourteenth century; the documents of the single city of Ghent show, between the years 1338 and 
1410, the names of no less than 231 painters who became masters. And we know how many Flemish 
artists had their careers in Italy, in Burgundy, in Bohemia, and especially in the kingdom of France. 


Iil 


The perfection of execution, due to a knowledge of the medium and the tradition of finished 
workmanship, certainly distinguishes Flemish painting from the art of other people. But it is dis- 
tinguished also by the great sincerity with which these painters expressed their artistic visions. I do 
not mean to allude to the realism of which too much has already been said (Continued on page 164) 








LENT BY THE JOHN G. JOHNSON COLLECTION TO THE WORCESTER-PHILADELPHIA ENHIBITION 


JAN VAN EYCK: “ST. FRANCIS RECEIVING THE STIGMATA” 
(HERE REPRODUCED IN ACTUAL SIZE) 
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LENT BY THE DETROIT INSTITUTE OF ARTS LENT BY THE JOHN G. JOHNSON COLLECTION 


(ABOVE LEFT) JAN VAN EYCK AND PETRUS CHRISTUS: ““ST. JEROME IN HIS CELI ,” DATED 1442 


ABOVE RIGHT AND BELOW) ENLARGED DETAILS OF THE COLORPLATE ON THE OPPOSITE PAGE 


LENT BY THE JOHN G. JOHNSON COLLECTION, PHOTO-MACROGRAPHS COURTESY OF HENRI MARCEAU AND DAVID ROSEN 
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LENT BY THE JOHN G. JOHNSON COLLECTION LENT BY THE DUMBARTON OAKS COLLECTION, WASHINGTON, D. C, 


(ABOVE RIGHT) ROBERT CAMPIN (MAITRE DE FLEMALLE): “PORTRAIT OF A PRINCESS OF THE HOUSE OF SAVOY, CA. 1420-30 


(ABOVE LEFT) SIMON MARMION: “ST. JEROME AND A DONOR,” CA. 1460; SHOWN IN RESTORED STATE WITH DETAILS (BELOW) 


LENT BY THE JOHN G. JOHNSON COLLECTION; PHOTO-MACROGRAPHS COURTESY OF HENRI MARCEAU AND DAVID ROSEN 
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LENT BY THE MUSEES ROYAUX, BRUSSELS LENT BY THE WALTERS ART GALLERY, BALTIMORI 


{ABOVE RIGHT) HUGO VAN DER GOES: “PORTRAIT OF A DONOR AND ST. JOHN” 


(ABOVE LEFT AND BELOW) DETAILS OF COLORPLATE ON THE OPPOSITE PAGI 


LENT BY THE MUSEES ROYAUX, BRUSSELS 





LENT BY THE Ml SEES ROYAUX DES BEAUX-ARTS, BRUSSELS, TO THE WORCESTER-PHILADELPHIA EXHIBITION 


HUGO VAN DER GOES: “THE HOLY FAMILY” 


FLEMISH PAINTING AT WORCESTER AND PHILADELPHIA 
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LENT BY THE MUSEES ROYAUX, BRUSSELS 


HANS MEMLING: ““MARTYRDOM OF ST. SEBASTIAN” AND (BELOW) DETAIL OF ITS LANDSCAPE, CA. 1470 
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LENT BY THE CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF ARI LENT BY THE JOHN G. JOHNSON COLLECTION 


HANS MEMLING: ““VIRGIN AND CHILD” =MLING: ““CHRIST CROWNED WITH THORNS» 


LENT BY MR. J]. P. MORGAN LENT BY THE JOHN G. JOHNSON COLLECTION 
HANS MEMLING: “PORTRAIT OF A MAN HOLDING A CARNA- MASTER OF THE ST. URSULA LEGEND: ~*PORTRAIT OF 
TION,’ CA. 1467-72 DONOR,” CA. 1486 
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JOHNSON COLLECTION; PHOTO-MACROGRAPHS COURTESY OF HENRI MARCEAU AND DAVID ROSEN 


HANS MEMLING: DETAILS OF THE “‘CHRIST 
CROWNED WITH THORNS ILLUSTRATED ON THE 
OPPOSITE PAGE AT THE UPPER RIGHT 





The Art News 


LENT BY MME. M. VAN GELDER, BRUSSELS 


MASTER OF THE ST. URSULA LEGEND: “‘VIRGIN AND CHILD” 


TENT BY THE BACHSTITZ GALLERY 


GERARD DAVID: ““PORTRAIT OF A MAN” 
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LENT BY THE MUSEES ROYAUX, BRUSSELS 
GERARD DAVID: “VIRGIN AND CHILD”’ (“‘LA VIERGE A LA SOUPE AU 
LAIT’’), PAINTED CA. 1510 


LENT BY MR. ALDUS C. HIGGINS, WORCESTER 
FOLLOWER OF HANS MEMLING: “THE 
INVESTITURE OF ST. ILDEFONSO”’ 








LENT BY MR. ALDUS C. HIGGINS TO THE WORCESTER-PHILADELPHIA EXHIBITION 


BRUGES MASTER OF ABOUT 1460: “THE ANNUNCIATION” 


FLEMISH PAINTING AT WORCESTER AND PHILADELPHIA 











1939 Annual Flemish Painting at Worcester and Philadelphia 


LENT BY MME. M. VAN GELDER, BRUSSELS LENT BY THE JOHN G. JOHNSON COLLECTION 
THE MASTER WITH THE EMBROIDERED FOLIAGE: “VIRGIN JOOS VAN CLEVE THE ELDER: *“CRUCIFIXION, SIMILAR TO 
AND CHILD WITH ANGELS,” CA. 1490-1500 VERSIONS IN NAPLES AND MUNICH 


LENT BY THE JOHN G. JOHNSON COLLECTION LENT BY THE WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 


MAGDALENE MASTER: ““THE MAGDALENE PREACHING > ATTRIBUTED TO ADRIAEN ISENBRANDT: ‘**CRUCIFIXION 
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1939 Annual 


LENT BY THE JOHN G. JOHNSON COLLECTION, PHOTO-MACROGRAPHS COURTESY OF HENRI MARCEAU AND DAVID ROSEN 


GERARD DAVID: DETAILS OF THE DEAD CHRIST AND MARY MAGDALENE FROM THE “‘PIETA” ON THE PAGE OPPOSITE 
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LENT BY THE JOHN G. JOHNSON COLLECTION; PHOTO-MACROGRAPHS COURTESY OF HENRI MARCEAU AND DAVID ROSEN 


DIRK BOUTS: DETAILS FROM ‘‘MOSES BEFORE THE BURNING BUSH” ILLUSTRATED ON THE OPPOSITE PAGE 





lhe Art News 


LENT BY THE JOHN G. JOHNSON COLLECTION 


ABOVE) HIERONYMUS BOSCH: 
**MOCKING OF CHRIST,””> AFTER 
500 


LENT BY THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


(LEFT) HIERONYMUS' BOSCH: 
“*“GARDEN OF PARADISE,” BE- 





Painting at Worcester and Philadelphia 


1939 Annual Flemish 
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LENT BY THE JOHN G. TOHNSON COLLECTION: PHOTO-MACROGRAPHS COURTESY OF HENRI MARCEAU AND DAVID ROSEN 


HIERONYMUS BOSCH: ENLARGED DETAILS OF THE ““MOCKING OF CHRIST’ ILLUSTRATED ON THE OPPOSITE PAGE 
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Fle Painting at Worcester and Philadelpt lhe Art News 





LEN BY ARNOLD SELIGMANN, RE‘ ( ENT I Hik MUSEES ROYAUX, BRUSSI 


DIRK BOUTS: ““HEAD OF CHRIST JAN MOSTAERT: “PORTRAIT OF A MAN~ 





LENT BY THE JOHN G. JOHNSON COLLECTION LENT BY THE SCHAEFFER GALLERIES 


JOOS VAN CLEVE THE ELDER: “PORTRAIT OF A YOUNG MAN” QUENTIN MASSYS: ‘“PORTRAIT OF A MAN” 





1939 Annual 


THE WORCESTER ART MUSEUM LENT BY JACQUES SELIGMANN & CO 
\TTRIBUTED TO JAN PROVOST: ““PORTRAIT OF CLAUDE DI JAN CORNELIS VERMEYEN: “‘PORTRAIT OF A MAN’; ONE 
fOULONGEON AND HIS PATRON ST. CLAUDE,” CA. 1470-81 OF TWO WORKS EXHIBITED BY THIS XVI CENTURY MASTER 
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LENT BY ]. VAN DER VEKEN, BRUSSELS 


JAN GOSSART, CALLED MABUSE: ‘“‘PORTRAIT OF JEAN DE CARONDELET” 
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LENT BY THE WORCESTER ART MUSEUM LENT BY MR. JULIUS S. HELD, NEW YORK 


JAN VAN HEMESSEN: ““WOMAN PLAYING A CI \VICHORD QUENTIN MASSYS: ‘“THE FOOL,” CA. 


LENT BY THE JOHN G. JOHNSON COLLECTION 


QUENTIN METSYS: ““MARY MAGDALENE’ AND “‘ST. MARY OF EGYPT,’ TWO WINGS FROM AN EARLY TRIPTYCH 








QUENTIN METSYS: “THE REST ON THE FLIGHT TO EGYPT” 


FLEMISH PAINTING AT WORCESTER AND PHILADELPHIA 











1939 Annual Flemish Painting at Worcester and Philadelphia 
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LENT BY THE JOHN G. JOHNSON COLLECTION RADIOGRAPH OF PAINTING AT LEFI IN THE KAISER-FRIEDRICH-MUSEUM, BERLIN 
MORO (ANTHONIS MOR): ““MARGARETTA OF PARMA” (LEFT), GA. 550; THE RADIOGRAPH REVEALS SIMILARITIES TO A 
PORTRAIT OF 1560 62 (RIGHT) BY THE SAME ARTIST, WHICH INDICATE REPAINTING OF THE DRESS IN THE FORMER CA. 1570 


LENT BY THE MUSEES ROYAUX, BRUSSELS 


JAN BREUGHEL THE ELDER: “‘STILL-LIFE”’ 





The Art News 


LENT BY THE MINNEAPOLIS INSTITUTE OF ARTS 


JOACHIM PATINIR: ““REST ON THE FLIGHT INTO EGYPT,” CA. 
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LENT BY M. STUYCK DEL BRUYERE, ANTWERP 


PIETER BRUEGEL THE ELDER: “‘PARABLE OF THE SOWER’” SIGNED AND DATED 1557 





1939 Annual Flemish Painting at Worcester and Philadelphia 


LENT BY THE JOHN G. JOHNSON COLLECTION 


PETER PAUL RUBENS: “LANDSCAPE WITH PHILEMON AND BAUCIS,”” CA. 1638 


LENT BY THE MUSEES ROYAUX, BRUSSELS 


MARTIN DE VOS: “‘APOLLO AND THE MUSES’’ SIGNED, PAINTED CA. 1590 
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LENT BY MME. M. VAN GELDER, BRUSSELS 


PETER PAUL RUBENS: ““HOLY FAMILY BENEATH THE APPLE TREE,”’ CA. 1630 
























N THE lace of the tremen- 

dous developments in art 

in Americaduring the past 
twenty-five vears, the build- 
ing and endowment of muse- 
ums all over the country, the 
hundred-thousand-dollar- 
gates to exhibitions during 
worlds fairs, the numberless 
galleries devoted to con- 
temporary art in New York 
Citv alone and the sudden 
appearance of hundreds of 
new artists all over the coun- 
trv, the Armory Show of 
1913 (International Exhibi- 
tion of Modern Art given 
under the auspices of the As- 
sociation of American Paint- 
ers and Sculptors) seems 
today but a puny thing. In 
spite of all this manifestation 
of interest and money ex- 


FOUR MEMOIRS OF THE GROWTH OF ART AND TASTE 


IN AMERICA: THE ARTIST 


e Story of the Armory Show 


BY WALT 





INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 


OF MODERN ARI 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 
PAINTERS AND SCULPTORS 


69" INF TY REGT ARMORY, NEW YORK CITY 
FEBRUARY 15 TO MARCH 15" 1013 
AMERICAN & FOREIGN ART 

AMONG THE GUESTS WILL BE — INGRES. DELACROIX. DEGAS, 
CEZANNE, REDON, RENOIR. MONET. SEURAT. VAN GOGH, 
HODLER. SLEVOGT. JOHN, PRYDE. SICKERT. MAILLOL, 
BRANCUSI, LEHMBRUCK. BERNARD, MATISSE, MANET, SIGNAC, 
LAUTREC. CONDER, DENIS. RUSSELL. DUFY, BRAQUE, HERBIN, 
GLEIZES, SOUZA-CARDOZO, ZAK. DU CHAMP-VILLON. 
GAUGUIN. ARCHIPENKO. BOURDELLE. C DE SEGONZAC, 


COURTESY OF THE AUTHOR 


pended during the intervening years, it still holds a unique place in 


history. Hardly a week has elapsed since that spring of 1913 but what 


it has been mentioned at least once in the public press. 


\t various times during the past year I have been urged to put 


down some notes as to why and how the thing started and what it did 


for art in the United States, now that we have arrived at the twentv- 


fifth anniversary of the occasion. Owing to the fact that I was the 
executive secretary of the undertaking and today the only man alive 
who knows about or took part in all the activities both here and 


abroad from the earliest beginning of the project to its close, it is 


perhaps fitting that I say something about this, at that time most 


(ABOVE LEFT) THE *““ARMORY SHOW” 


COURTESY OF THE 


KUHN 


exciting adventure, which 
sprang upon the American 
public like a flash from the 
blue. 

[wo things produced the 
Armory Show: a burning de- 
sire by everyone to be informed 
of the slightly known activities 
abroad and the need of break- 
ing down the stifling and smug 
condition of local art affairs as 
applied to the ambition of 
\merican painters and sculp- 
tors. This was the one point. 
The other was the lucky dis- 
covery of a leader well equipped 
with the necessary knowledge 
of art and a self-sacrificing and 
almost unbelievable sporting 
attitude. This was the Ameri- 
can painter Arthur B. Davies. 

As put forth in his manifesto 





COURTESY OF MR. F. NEWLIN PRICE 


in the catalogue, our purpose 
was solely to show the American people what was going on abroad, 
but this was only a half-truth, the real truth was that the Armory 
Show developed into a genuine, powerful and, judging from results, a 
most effective revolt, perhaps even more effective than the incident 
of the Salon des Refusés of Paris in 1864. The group of four men who 
first set the wheels in motion had no idea of the magnitude to which 
their early longings would lead. Perhaps they felt just one thing 
that something had to be done to insure to them a chance to breathe. 
It is necessary to realize that at this time most of the younger 
American artists, especially the progressive ones, had no place to 
show their wares. No dealer's gallery was open to them, the press in 


TICKET; (ABOVE RIGHT) PHOTOGRAPH OF ARTHUR B. DAVIES BY KASEBIER; (BELOW) 
A GALLERY VIEW SHOWING FAMOUS WORKS BY LEHMBRUCK, MAILLOL, DENIS, CEZANNE AMONG OTHER OUTSTANDING EXHIBITS 
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ive credit to two American women 
Mirs. Gertrude \ Whitney and Mrs 
C lar. Pi Lic! Davide Mrs Davider COn- 
quctead a SMall @aliery il 505 Madison 
Avenue of which Henry Fitch Tavlor, 
painter, was the director. Mrs. Whitney, 
I believe, supplied most of the where- 
thal. A small group of vounger artists 
vere given free exhibitions at this gallery 


MacRae, 


Three of the exhibitors, Elmet 


\ivers 


Jerome and myvysell, together with 
Mr. Tavlor. the director, would sit and 
talk of the helplessness of our situation 
Finally on December 14, IOLI. we agreed 
to take action. Additional artists were in- 
vited. On December 16 the group had 


‘rrown to sixteen members. Meetings were 


continued and new members added until 
the list looked sufhciently large and repre- 
sentative to answer the purpose 

At this ime Davies was already greatls 
re spected and looked upon as one of the 


I called 


alone on him. a shv and retiring man, and 


leading figures in American art. 
induced him to come to a meeting, prom- 
look favor- 
ably on oul prospe¢ tus, we would annoy 


Luckily he 


took practical interest in the proceedings 


ising him that should he not 


him no more immediately 


and at the resignation of Alden Weir as COLLECTION OF MR 
president, was induced to replace him in that capacity. 

At this point it is important to remember that so far this group had 
thought no further than to stage somewhere, a large exhibition of 
American art, with perhaps a few of the radical things from abroad 
to create additional interest. No one at this time had the slightest 


idea where the money would come from, or even if any sort of an 
exhibition place could be found. Discussing this latter point, the old 
Madison Square Garden was discarded as prohibitive in size and 
cost. All other places seemed too small or otherwise unattractive 
Some of the members mentioned casually about the possible avail- 
ability of an armory, several of which permitted tennis playing for a 
fee. With this hint I visited several armories, talked to their respec- 
tive colonels and finally found after a conversation with Colonel 
Conley, then commanding officer of the old 69th Regiment, N.G.N.Y. 
(The Irish Regiment), now the 165th Regiment Infantry, that his 
armory, Lexington Avenue at 25th Street, would possibly lend itself 
to our purpose. 

In the meantime my friend John Quinn, who until long after 
thought the whole scheme a crazy one and had up to then shown 
no interest in the new art manifestations, agreed to take over all 
legal matters. So at last, with borrowed money, the president, 
vice-president and myself signed the lease with Colonel Conley, 
$1,500 down, balance of $4,000 to be paid before opening of the 
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lrmory Shou lhe Art News 
show on February 1 1918, the exhibi- 
tion to continue tor one month. Most 


of the members, knowing that the thine 


Was on its way, and no one aware as to 
how in the world it was to be accom, 
plished, retired to their various studios 
and hoped for the best 

\n undertaking of this importance 


usually calls for underwriters. Some of the 


lovers 
marked 


lhe task seemed more and more 


better known collectors and art 


without 


were approached any 


SLUCCCSS 
hopel ss as the weeks passed by \t this 
time began my friendship with Arthur B 
Davies, which close association remained 
over a period of sixteen vears until the end 
ot his lite 


and | had 


some sort of program tor the projected 


During the spring of 1912 he 
many conversations debating 
exhibition. The general opinion expressed 
by knowing people in New York, showed 
scant hope of securing any important 
works from European sources. Howeve1 
all this only helped to provoke in me the 
desire to go and see tor myself. So with a 
erowing familiarity of the subject, due to 
my talks with Davies (who was thoroughly 
informed) the picture gradually shaped 
itself. Later in the midst of a painting trip 
in Nova Scotia | 


the 


received from him by 
the 
Exhibition then current in Cologne, Ger- 


mail catalogue of Sonderbund 


many, together with a brief note stating, 


ARENSBERG, LOS 


ANGELES *T wish we could have a show like this.” 


In a flash | was decided. I wired him to secure steamer reserva- 
tions for me; there was just time to catch the boat which would make 
it possible to reach Cologne before close of the show. Davies saw me 
off at the dock. His parting words were, “Go ahead, you can do it!” 
The Cologne Exhibition, housed in a temporary building had 
been well conceived and executed, in fact it became in a measure the 
model of what we finally did in New York. It contained a grand dis- 
play of Cezannes and Van Goghs, including also a good representa- 
tion of the leading living modernists of France. had lan- 


euished through half the summer, much maligned by the citizens, 


l he show 


but toward the end burst forth as a great success, with big attendance 
and many sales. I arrived in the town on the last day of the exhibi- 
tion. In the midst of all the travail of the closing of the show’s busi- 
ness, I could get but scant attention from the management. However 
through the courtesy of one of its directors | was permitted to browse 
at will during the time of its slow dismantling. Needless to say, | 
crammed myself with all information possible. Van Gogh’s work 
enthralled me as much as any. I met the sculptor Lehmbruck and 
secured some of his sculpture, also works by Munch, the Norwe- 
gian, and many others through the courtesy of the show’s manage- 
ment. I received letters to collectors in Holland, departed to The 
Hague, where I first laid eyes upon the work of Odilon Redon, the 
Frenchman up to then unknown tn America, (Continued on page 168) 


COLL. OF MRS. F. M. 


POLLAK, NEW YORK 


THREE OF THE MOST SEN- 
SATIONAL ITEMS IN THE 
** ARMORY SHOW’: (ABOVE) 
MARCEL DUCHAMP’S ENIG- 
MATIC ‘‘NUDE DESCENDING 
A STAIRCASE’’: (LEFT) 
HENRI ROUSSEAU’S PRIMI- 
rIVISM IN “‘LE CENTEN- 
AIRE’’; AND (RIGHT) 
CONSTANTIN BRANCUSI'S 
MUCH DISCUSSED MARBLE 
OF ‘“MLLE. POGANY”’ 











COURTESY OF THE WALTERS ART GALLERY, BALTIMORI 


AMERICAN COLLECTING ““AT HOME”: 


: TRANSMUTATION OF TASTE SEEN IN THE CONTRAST BETWEEN THE SALON OF 


A PRE-WAR 


COLLECTOR, MR. HENRY WALTERS (ABOVE ) AND THE COLLECTION REARRANGED FOR PUBLIC VIEW THREE YEARS AGO (BELOW) 


FOUR MEMOIRS OF THE GROWTH OF ART AND TASTE 
IN AMERICA: THE CRITIC 


Collecting from a Critical Viewpoint 


BY HENRY 


Y CRITICAL work for the New York Sur began the winter of 


the celebrated Armory Show, 1912-13—~a little more than 


a quarter of a century ago—and my recollections of art 
life in New York only begin to take on clear outlines after that date. 


Previously my experiences had been haphazard and unplanned, and 


McBRIDE 


if | had any conscious design in living it had been toward general 
culture rather than toward expertism in the arts. Nevertheless, I had 
already seen the Cézanne pictures in the dingy Parisian shop of 
Vollard in the Rue Lafitte and had taken part in innumerable con- 
versations on current art with Bryson Burroughs, Roger Fry and 
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ondon. It was Bui “"S Se : 
roughs who had as 
SUTTICE rie Curatlol 
ship thus lett vacant 
ind he it was who 
had to Choose a pic- 
ture from the 


Armory Show in the 
Spring of that year 
when the extraordi- 
nary réclame of that 
enterprise finally ob- 
liged the Metropoli- 
tan Museum to swal- 
low its disapproval 
and make a purchase 
of **modern art.” 
Burroughs chose 
Fs ( n 
Pauvres, a very good Cézanne landscape which the museum authori- 
ties of those days were none too pleased to shelter. On the occasion 
of the press view, Dr. Edward Robinson, in the beautiful English 
which was his to command, held forth at considerable length upon 
the grandeurs of a newly purchased Tintoretto, The Muracle of th 
Loaves and Fishes, which we were about to see for the first time and 
was dismissing us from the Committee Room without a mention ot 
the Cézanne which I secretly knew to have been purchased also 
Most of the critics had already sauntered out into the corridors when 
I broached this matter to him. Looking at me in frank astonishment. 
he said, **Why, ves, that is true,’ and then clearing his throat with an 
“ahem,” he spoke a little louder to the retreating writers and said 
I was forgetting to mention that we have also purchased a Cézanne 


landscape. You will find it in Room So-and-So’’—but the critics 
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“LES COLLINES DES PAUVRES,”’ THE FIRST CEZANNE ACQUIRED BY THE METROPOLI- 
rAN, WHICH THE DIRECTOR FORGOT TO MENTION WHEN IT WAS PURCHASED IN 1913 that, but in a few 


(LEFT) ONE OF 
WERTHEIMER POR- 
TRAITSBY SARGENT 


THE 


GASPS 
OF THE STYLISTS 
IN PORTRAITURE” 
WHICH SUITED 
ENGLISH RATHER 
THAN AMERICAN 
THE 
EARLY 1900'S 


IN THE NATIONAL GALLERY, 


IN rHE PENNSYLVANIA 
MUSEUM, PHILADELPHIA 


(RIGHT) *“*POR- 
TRAIT OF HARRY 
LEWIS’; ONE 
THE EAKINS WORKS 
SHOWN AT THE NA- 
TIONAL ACADEMY 
IN 1914 AND 1915 
RELEGATED 
THE “MORGUE,” 
ROOM FOR INFE- 
RIOR PICTURES 


OF 


TO 


| if } lhe Art News 


were no longer lis- 
tening! 

In this somewhat 
clandestine fashion 
modern art gained 
its belated entrance 
into the museum 
lhe following Sun 
day | gave this Cé- 
zanne first place on 
ny page in lhe Sur 
ind followed it with 
an account of the 
by he : lintoretto, a proce- 
‘ey “3 dure which D1 

ny Robinson afterward 
; se told Burroughs 
dies ’ looked — suspiciously 
7x r ' ’ like a “slam,” and 
, ; which perhaps it 
may have been, for 
the Viracl / [fle 
Loaves and Fishes is 
not precisely the 
kind of a Tintoretto 
I mean when I say 
lintoretto. Dr. Rob- 
: inson, who disliked 
pe bine unexpected happen- 
2 ? 


ings, looked on me 


COURTESY OF THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM F ARI 


with distavor for 


quite some ume alter 


vears torgave me 
and the more easily 
since the world at large had begun to place a value upon Cézanne 
and other museums were struggling to secure good specimens 
And in truth few doors in 1913 were open to the modern school 
We used to say that there were about half-a-dozen American col- 
lectors who could tolerate it—but we were not always certain of the 
six. There were, of course, John Quinn and Arthur B. Davies, both 
of whom had been deeply involved in the Armory Show and con- 
siderably broadened in taste by their experiences with it. There 
were, too, Miss Katherine Dreier and Miss Lizzie Bliss and Walter 
Arensberg; but who the other one was I forget. The famous Barnes 
Foundation at Merion, Pennsylvania, was not then in existence, nor 
the Gallery of Living Art at New York University on Washington 
Square, and I think it was considerably later, too, that the Phillips 


Memorial, in Washington, *“*went modern.’ (Continued on page 178) 
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FOUR MEMOIRS OF THE GROWTH OF ART 


AM NOT vel a grand- 


father, but they tell me 
that a 


the children of his children 


man often loves 


better than his own offspring. 
So when I, who had always 
been a dealer in antiquities, 
started to collect modern art 
after seeing that its origins 
were in my antiques, I was 
really being grand-paternal, 
and I enjoyed the attitude. 
If you use your eyes you can 
always be sure of spotting a 
good thing, as I have found 
with art——and with horses: 
for years I have gone to the 
Auteuil and at 
Longchamps, but I get much 


races at 


more delight from winning a 
few francs on a “dark horse”’ 
which I have carefully se- 
lected than from large re- 
turns on the favorite, and my 
career as a dealer has been 
made colorful by having as 
“dark 


both Persian pots and Pari- 


non-equine horses” 
sian paintings. This instinct 
for buying things which I 
consider good, even if they 
are by unknown artists or 
from currently unpopular 
periods, was instilled in me 
when I y young 
by my elder brother (my 
grandfather, my father and 
my brother were all dealers 
in antiquities) who taught 
me the proverb, “Grab things 
quickly, for the earth cracks 


was very 
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INCLUDING 
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*“EXHIBITION OF 
rHE BLISS CEZANNE “‘STILL-LIFE.”” 
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METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF 


AT 


THE 


ART 


RIGHT, 


THEN 


IMPRESSIONIST AND POST-IMPRESSIONIST PAINTING,” 


IN AMERICA: THE DEALER 


The Old and The New 


SEURAT’S ““LA POUDREUSE,”’ 
S- 


WHEN IT 


BY DIKRAN G. 


KELEKIAN 


NOW IN THE COLLECTION OF MR, SAMUEL COURTAULD, LONDON 


BROUGHT ONLY 


Y 


FETCH $100,000,” 


OWNED BY THE AUTHOR UNTIL 1Q22 
5200 AT 


AUCTION ; 


**TODAY 


IT 


ACCORDING TO HIS ESTIMATE 


6 





WOULD 


BELONGING 





CONTAINING 
rO MR. 


MANY 
KELEKIAN 


AND TASTE 


suddenly and out comes a 


buyer.”’ The observation of 
this rule has given me aes- 
thetic delights as well as 
financial returns, and I have 
occasion to 


usually had 


regret those instances when 
I have not heeded it. 

You can see so plainly, if 
you only look, how new art 
grows out of the old and one 
can trace distinctly the in- 
fluence of the ancients upon 
the 


probably several reasons for 


new artists. There are 
this: for one thing, modern 
painters study what has gone 
before them, since great 
creators are always born to 
learn: then, in all ages, there 
are men who, because they 
are akin in spirit, will pro- 
duce things which are aes- 
thetically similar. Take the 
case of Renoir. One day, 
about 1915, 
him with my good friend 
Mary Cassatt at his villa at 
Cagnes where we found him 


I went to see 


painting, his brushes tied on 
to his paralyzed hands. When 
he saw the book with color- 
plates of wonderful Islamic 
potteries which we had 
brought with us, he looked 
at them enchanted and then 
sighed: ‘“‘When will I ever 
be able to paint things as 
beautiful as that?”’ The only 
give him 


answer to was, 


“Master, you paint things 
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giant. Courbet. 


Picasso is In many 


tapestry 


it the influence 


t too. tor not only did W hist! 


Cl 
» Japanese prints, but China 
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it is young enough to have a bright future ahead. People like Mary 
Cassatt, though she unfortunately expatriated herself and became 
really a French artist, show what a high quality is produced in the 
United States, and when America has had time to develop a tradi- 
tion, we will no longer need to turn to Paris. Among artists of this 
country, still living or recently dead, I have much enjoved the work 
of Marin, Walt Kuhn, Burchfield, Max Weber, Demuth, and others. 
Some of them have a very great and merited vogue today, but it is 
too bad that there are artists, perhaps as good, who are being 
neglected. 

It was a good fight to get people interested in modern art, but 
sometimes it was heartbreaking. I first came here in 1893 to take 
part in the Chicago World’s Fair to which I brought sixteenth cen- 
tury rugs, early textiles, and potteries with which, thanks to the good 
taste and influence of James Ingles and Stanford White, I was so 
successful that my brother induced me to open a New York establish- 
ment. I did so, the same year, at 303 Fifth Avenue, and I came to 
know the important museum officials and collectors, some of whom 
became my lifelong friends and customers. But they were not yet 
interested in the modern paintings which I gradually began to col- 
lect after buying my first Degas, La Toilette, in 1900. A few individ- 
uals liked these things: that very farsighted collector, John Quinn, 
who had a taste thirty years in advance of his time, and Walt Kuhn 
and Arthur B. Davies, great teachers whose influence in molding 
the godt of their compatriots was tremendous. Mary Cassatt, to whom 
the lucky ones went to talk in Paris, was another whose effort in the 
cause of modern art with Americans was effective. She was very 
discerning and I had the most profound respect for her, because I 
have never seen an artist with such a comprehensive knowledge of 
the art of all periods combined with such an exquisite taste. We did 
not always agree, of course, for she had no use for Lautrec and others 
whose work I loved to have—but it was not her eyes that were at 
fault; I think that she really objected only (Continued on page 153) 
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FOUR MEMOIRS OF THE GROWTH OF ART AND TASTE 
IN AMERICA: THE COLLECTOR 


Personalities Past and Present 


BY SAM A. 


NY AMATEUR attempting to appraise American taste in successive 
vears of the last two decades runs the risk of being met with 
the challenge, “Speak for yourself, John.” Gallup polls 

sampling public opinion were not available unul recently, and even 

today I imagine an aesthetic Gallup poll would have its limitations. 

Naturally at any particular time there are many parallel groups of 

art lovers with different tastes and it is very difficult to describe a 

cross-section at any one moment. It is something like trying to reduce 

apples and pears to one common denominator. Thus the collector 
runs the risk of being autobiographical rather than scientific. 
I am taking for granted that the members of the group I am to 
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speak for have at least one thing in common—that they did not go to 
art had 


art was all about. Approaching art naive and un- 


schools. ‘They the advantages and disadvantages of not 
knowing what 
trained, they did not see in a painting a jigsaw puzzle of preceding 
styles. On the other hand, they were quite unaware of the fact that 
there was such a thing as rules of form and style which had occupied 
a large number of people for a large amount of time. 
lo sum up the taste of the early twentieth century, I think it is 
fair to say that the word that best describes it is ‘‘conventional.’’ We 
were still under the influence of the story-telling outlook on art. 
What the ordinary every-day art collector sought was something 
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that had romantic or sentimental associations. The idea 


that there should be form and design to painting just did 
not exist. No one had ever heard of such things as structure 


Ziem. Schrever,. Isabeyv and other vulgarizers of the Roman- 


tic were quite the vogue. Then for those who felt that 
‘nature was grand” there were the Barbizons with theu 
sedate and soothing interpretations of Courbet and _ the 


Dutch. Of course the idea that they came from anywhere 
was quite unknown to those of us who were the every-day 
collectors. When it came to American painters there was the 
National Academy of Design full of exhibitions filled with 
nice innocent story-telling pictures 

Che first disturbance to our complacency was the rever- 
beration of the Impressionist movement in France. This at 
least had the merit of making many of us realize that painting 
was not merely a means of telling a story or of giving us a 
good photograph of a rural scene. Suddenly we were faced 
with the fact that over and above story-telling there was 
something else in a picture—something subjective that the 
artist had tried to get over. His personal impressions did 
something more than merely itemize and report what was 
before him. There were long arguments on the metaphysics 
of painting. Of course we did not call it metaphysics. 
Should a painting be what the artist felt inside, or what he 
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saw outside? This was discussed at dinner tables. I can still 


remember our bewilderment, vet there was something 


fascinating in the shimmering, dazzling light of the Impres- 
sionists that no doubt gave us a sensuous pleasure 


Naturally the that 


anticipated 


tact had 


the work of the Impressionists was not generally 


Constable and ‘Turne 


recognized 


did get eve-training from the broken color of Impressionism 


Durand-Ruel of 
. Itis hard for us now to feel as we 


Constable was not known to anv of 


us, but we 


exhibition after exhibition at 


Monet, Pissarro and Sisley 


here was 


felt then. Can one quite repeat the thrill of one’s adolescent 


Tristar ind I lé 


debauc hes al 


Deoas was a comparatively easy figure to accept We 
could approach him through his subject-matter, so accept- 
able to the gay nineties—ballet dancers and horse races: 


and his work had an additional tie with the current activities 
of the times: photography. It was so exciting to have an oil 
painting made out of a snapshot. The Classical aspects of 
his art were almost totally unappreciated. We did not sense 
that what he was after was to extract from the fleeting and 
trivial life of the nineteenth century a solid and interesting 
design. I think it was rather the piquant subject-matter that 
tickled our fancies. 

It was in 1922 that I first became aware of the fact that 
Degas had an earlier manner which was so totally at variance 
with his later fashionable and well-known style. It was that 
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year when we acquired the Portrait of Jules Finot. This early 
nineteenth century genre painting has all the pensive, 
romantic languor of that period of La Bohéme and also an 
aristocratic charm quite out of key with the brutal realism 
that started in the latter part of the century. It had none of 
the sparkle and excitement of Degas’ work which symbolized 
that later era, but rather a solidity based upon Courbet’s 
work. Degas could never be as prosaic as Courbet; but still 
I remember, mingled with my enjoyment of the picture, 
the shock that I felt that this exciting artist could do anything 
as Victorian as this quiet, conscientious masterpiece. What 
a contrast with the Portrait of M. Duranty, bought at exactly 
the same time, painted ten years later (1878), which has the 
sparkle which Monet extracted from the gay nineties. It 
was only later that I realized that there was a whole series 
of paintings of Degas which have this earlier tender, and yet 
comparatively prosaic, Romantic mood filled with family 
nostalgia, so different from the more brilliant and perhaps 
more superficial, almost jazzy, later work. Because of its 
combination of subtlety and solidity this earlier manner is 
now preferred by many critics. 

Then there was Manet and his wide areas of color. To our 
eyes, untrained to the new idea, his planes looked flat. ‘The 
flesh tones in the Olympia in Paris looked like tightly drawn 
parchment. They seemed to have no relief. How exciting 
it was when they began to round out before our eyes and 
we felt their spatial meaning. It was (Continued on page 154) 


GREAT CHINESE SCULPTURE 
IN AMERICA 


BY MARTHA DAVIDSON 


IMULTANEOUSLY with the growth of America during our century into the wealthiest country of the 
S world, this nation became the first collector of Oriental art and has remained the greatest until 
this day. Spurred on and led by such men as the American Fenollosa and the Japanese Okakura, 
Boston became the focal point from which radiated a knowledge and appreciation of the master arts 
of the Far East. The objects surrendered in this time by the country of their origin were by no means 
the contemporary exotica which had been the manifestations enjoyed by those hardy forbears who 
less than a century before had sailed their graceful clipper ships over the two great oceans, bringing 
back trade in silks and tea and curios of carved ivory, lacquer and lavish robes. The new collectors, 
awakened by the arts expressive of the history, culture and religions of the Middle Kingdom, tran- 
scended the mythical aesthetic barriers between the East and West and found beauty and meaning 
in the older forms of the Orient. To observe in full measure the panorama of China’s magnificent 
sculptural art, it is now necessary to tour the public and private collections of America. 

The beginnings of sculpture in China may be traced back to the neolithic pottery heads of Kansu: 
to the first historic images of birds, animals and squatting human figures, in stone, bronze and bone 
which the Shang people of Anyang employed for religious ritual in the second millennium B.c.; to 
the vessels and figurines of bronze and jade used for ceremonial rites by the people of Chou (1122- 
249 B.c.). The traditional language of combined naturalistic, geometric and fantastic forms em- 
ployed in the sculpture of these ancient periods practically disappeared in the third century B.c. 
when the men of Han (206 B.c.—A.D. 220) reunited China and spread its power across Turkestan as 
far as the Persian frontier. ‘The change had already been forecast in the last centuries of the Chou 
dynasty and, although there are a few survivals of the earlier style, principally in jade carvings, the 
new art of Han flowed from the basic conceptions of Confucian piety and Taoist mysticism. Because 
of the exigencies of space this break in the orientation of Chinese art has been used as the springboard 
for this brief essay on Chinese sculpture in America. 


II 


Apart from the clay statuettes which accompanied the deceased to the world beyond the grave, 
substituting for his temporal possessions, little remains of Han sculpture in the full round. In China, 
at the tomb of General Ho Ch’u Ping, the gigantic statue of a horse trampling a bearded barbarian 
is the most important of a handful of surviving sculptures in the round. The great bulk of Han sculp- 
ture comprises tomb reliefs carved expertly in a pictorial linear style doubtless imitative of contempo- 
raneous painting, little of which has withstood the destruction of time. Scenes arranged in horizontal 
registers entertainingly illustrate Confucian ethical principles—especially filial piety and matri- 
monial fidelity—legendary history and Taoist mythology. Emphasis is placed on the curving con- 
tours of the figures which are silhouetted against a contrasting background surface of indefinite 
space. Details engraved within the fluent outlines are generally few and subordinate to the whole. 
The hand of the calligrapher is evident in the graceful linearity which, in the absence of any carved 
modeling, invests the flat representations with a suggestion of volumes. The most important reliefs 
are those of the graves of Wu Liang Tzu in Shantung and Hsiao T’ang Shan in Ssechuan. Among 
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the few examples of this type which have reached the West, are the stones in the museums of Port- 
land, Ore. (Fig. 1), New York and Kansas City. The Portland relief, typical of Wu Liang Tzu, dis- 
plays the lively narrative style especially concerned with rows of figures standing, performing acro- 
batics, or seated in carriages drawn by the mettlesome steeds imported from Bactria. Color once 
enhanced the decorative pictorial aspect of such reliefs. 

The pathways that led into the vast necropolises of the Han period and the following Six Dynasties 
(220-589) were flanked by guardian lions or chimeras with flowing beard, bulging chest and moving 
curved contours—restless beasts of terrifying energy, increasingly charged with latent power, poised 
for release against malevolent forces. The climax of savage nobility is witnessed in the two sixth 
century chimeras belonging to the University Museum, Philadelphia (Fig. 2). ‘The prototype of these 
winged felines is recognizable among the jades and bronzes of Late Chou. An earlier ancestor, per- 
haps of the type in general, is argued to be the ancient Near East which transmitted its influence 
through Bactria. 

The glorious epoch of Chinese sculpture awaited the acceptance of Buddhism which had been in- 
troduced into China during the first century A.D. In the fourth and fifth centuries the religion spread 
like wildfire; in the sixth, it was firmly entrenched, although still subjected to the sporadic persecu- 
tions which dogged the footsteps of the Buddha in the Middle Kingdom. One of the most inspiring 
phenomena in the history of mankind is the manner in which the new religion fired the enthusiasm 
of the Chinese; how it came from India to China over the trade routes through Turkestan and over 
the sea, leaving behind it zealous believers who carved out of their giant cliffs monuments to their 
new faith and painted the walls with images of foreign gods. Pilgrims braving the dangers of the sea 
and the hardships of the Central Asian desert and mountains, brought with them knowledge of the 
Greater Vehicle (Mahayana Buddhism) and drawings, portable images and descriptions of a long 
established art which had served Buddhism in India. 

The Chinese artist thus found himself in the possession of a new religion which preached salvation 
by good works. Since the erection and dedication of holy images and shrines constituted an act of 
merit, extensive patronage was engendered by Buddhism. The artist was faced with a rigidly pre- 
scribed iconography, the forms of which he took from Central Asian models which in turn were de- 
rived from the Greco-Indian art of Gandhara. Among the archaic schematizations of this borrowed 
art, betraying the origins of the Maitreya dated 484, in a private New York collection (Fig. 4), and of 
the often reproduced bronze dated 486, in the Metropolitan Museum, are the ridged folds of the 
drapery which spread out into forked branches. An eloquent contrast to these Central Asian types is 
the magnificent Pennsylvania University Museum bronze Maitreya cast fifty years later in 536 (Fig. 
5). The Chinese artist has created an indigenous archaic style from the degenerated art of Turkestan. 
The Buddha of the Future, standing on a lotus pedestal before the flame shaped nimbus (a Chinese 
innovation) has the expressive immobility of the earlier bronzes. But there is an increase of soaring 
verticality and overlapping surfaces symmetrically opposed and clearly ordered. The descriptive 
contours have become more fluid and the sinuous drapery with its wing-shaped folds is a Chinese 
creation which heightens the emotive power of the hieratic figure. This new schematic generalization 


of drapery, which had begun as early as 500, enhances by contrast to the block-like figure the meta- 
physical symbolism of the cult image. 


Ill 


In China there are no remaining monumental bronzes such as there are from early Japan 
Periodic edicts demanding the melting of copper for coins, and Buddhist persecutions probably ac- 
count for the absence. But the mountains of China provided the sculptor with stone which the 
Japanese artist was unable to extract from his volcanic island. Into the face of the rock cliffs rising 
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from river valleys the sculptor-architect carved out his Buddhist temples, a chain of which stretched 
from India through Central Asia to China, marking the overland routes of the pilgrims. Into the 
living rock he carved the sacred images of worship, benign buddhas and bodhisattva, and visions of 
the glorious Western Paradise, the splendor and pageantry of which are described in the Lotus 
Sutra (Saddharma-pundarika), the gospel which in the fifth century impelled the tremendous pro- 
duction of Buddhist sculpture. Mahayanist art was preoccupied not only with the glories of the 
heaven Sukhavati but with the concept of Buddha’s transcendental perfection and with the ideal of 
the bodhisattva who postpones his own enlightenment in order to aid others. The message of the 
sutra appealed to all and good works issued with pious dedications and hopes not so much to attain 
Nirvana, the cessation of being, as to remain forever in the Pure Land. The didactic art of the sculp- 
tor and painter had to be immediately comprehensible to the devout. The symbols, attributes and 
language of gestures to be understood had to follow prescribed formulae. But within these limitations 
it may be observed how ingeniously the Chinese artist varied his given themes. 

Sculptures from the rock-hewn temples of Yun Kang, Lung Men and Kung Hsien of the Wei 
dynasty (386-557) have reached the West in fragmentary condition, because they have been torn 
imperfectly from their architectural positions in the living rock of the cave temple and because they 
have been wrested from their ensemble, so destroying the hieratic picture of the whole, just as if the 
figure of Christ in Glory had been cut away from the west portal of Chartres, or one of the kings 
of Judah stripped from his pillar. Figure 31 shows a corner of an early T’ang cave at Lung Men. The 
sturdy, muscular lion is now in Kansas City, its companion on the opposite wall in the possession of 
C. T. Loo, while the robust guardian is in a Japanese collection. Heads and hands have appeared 
separate from their bodies. Thus have the rock temples of China been despoiled, having before 
suffered the ravages of iconoclasts and the deterioration of time. Although taken from their sur- 
roundings, the nobility of figures such as the bodhisattva in the Metropolitan Museum remains evi- 
dent to all, whether Buddhist or non-Buddhist. Once placed high in a niche above irregular tiers of 
other representations in the caves of Yun Kang in the province of Shansi, the beneficent Kuan Yin, 
most beloved bodhisattva of the Mahayanists, is symbolic of a spiritual concept embodied in an- 
thropomorphic form—essentially an abstract symbol rather than the deity incarnate. For parallels 
in the West there are the Romanesque sculptures of the cathedrals of Autun and Moissac. ‘The eter- 
nal changelessness of the Buddhist ideal, opposed to the flux of time and the concept of the moment, 
is magnificently expressed in this hieratic figure. The large, simple planes and schematized drapery 
folds, the foreshortened limbs and shallow body, the salient head and blessing hands and the high 
crown of cubic volume, were designed for illusionistic effect so that the figure might be seen from be- 


low and at a distance. The laws of optics were respected by the cave sculptor and he used them ex- 
pertly within the confines of his religious conventions. 


IV 


Like mediaeval sculptors in the West, the Chinese were artisans who worked communally and 
rarely signed their products which were not regarded in early China as belonging to the fine arts. 
Collaboration was effected not only for the mass production of the cliff temples, but also for single 
stelae or votive and commemorative stones of which a large number exist in American collections. A 


dedicatory inscription on the University Museum stele dated in accordance with 575 makes the 
following reference: 


“far away at a wonderful cavernous cliff—this precious stone was selected, and near by were searched out three crafts- 
men [masters of hand]. Reverently was made this tablet picture in stone [which], you perceive, is eight feet high. There- 
upon the heavy sublime [stone] was privately erected and carved with dragons and jewel trees—a series of many beauti- 
ful [figures] carved with heavenly skill and wonderful art.” (Translated by Helen Fernald.) 
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Inscriptions on the Wetzel stele in Boston, dated 554, signify that each separate section was the gift 
of a donor (almost two hundred names appear). ‘The differences in style which are obvious in various 
sections of this stele may be explained by the presence of different craftsmen who were probably com- 
missioned by individual donors for specific parts. 

The stelae, like sections of the walls of the cave temples, although more unified in their smaller 
size and freedom from desultory additions, are characterized by two coexistent styles, one based on 
the hieratic religious art rooted in Greco-Indian models, the other based on the pictorial linear style 
rooted in the indigenous relief carvings of Han mortuary stones (Figs. 10-14). The latter, in contra- 
distinction to the hieratic, schematized and rigid high relief, are confined to such subsidiary figures 
as the choirs of celestial beings and to the narrative and secular scenes which adorn the bases and 
reverse sides in flat relief. ‘The relationships of the figures according to size depend entirely upon 
hieratic position. The central figure of the symmetric representation is thus not only the largest but 
the most important in the particular pantheon. In general the stelae take two forms. One is an almost 
rectangular narrow panel terminated at the top by a semicircular motive of coiling dragons (Fig. 4). 
The panel itself is subdivided into various registers devoted to separate scenes usually illustrating 
various parts of the same sutra. The other type is generally composed of a single hieratic group 
placed against a flame shaped halo (Figs. 10, 15). Of the latter type is the Worcester stele, a provin- 
cial, archaistic sculpture in style similar to the Freer gilt bronze of 520 and the Louvre sandstone 
stele of 528. Recutting of the eyes of the buddha exaggerates the curious effect of this sculpture. 

About the middle of the sixth century, at the beginning of the Northern Ch’i dynasty (550-577), 
the flame shaped halo gradually was replaced by a reticulated background of stylized tree foliage 
and winding trunks, and instead of the indefinite abstract space of earlier sculptures, there is a 
descriptive space and a dwelling upon the pictorial effects of the composition (Fig. 16). At the same 
time the schematic drapery begins to loosen and the bodies beneath become more cylindrical (Fig. 
23). The body is no longer a cube beneath the screening drapery. In the unsurpassed bas-reliefs of 
T’ien Lung Shan, most of which have been transported to America, the structure begins to reveal 
itself in the drapery folds (Fig. 19), similarly to the figure of Christ sending forth the Apostles in the 
tympanum of Vézelay. The chisel of the stonecutter recaptures the undulating calligraphic line of 
the painter’s brush, adding a colorful play of light and shade over the flat surface into which the lines 
have been obliquely carved. 

V 

Toward the end of the century, during the Sui dynasty, the increasing humanization of the buddha 
culminates in a delicately balanced equilibrium between representation and symbol. The little 
marble Sakyamuni in a New York private collection is one of the most exquisite creations of the 
Chinese stone sculptor (Fig. 25). Comparable in bronze is the Tuan Fang altar in Boston (Fig. 22). 
Both bring to a climax the moment before the greater materialism of ‘T’ang swings the balance 
towards realism. The rapid change within the short Sui dynasty (589-618) is exemplified by the 
growing interest in elaboration of costume and richesse of ornament. Three stages in the evolution of 
the cult figure, marked by the immobile Maitreya in Boston (Fig. 9), the delicate marble Buddha dis- 
cussed above, and the luxuriant Kuan Yin in Boston (Fig. 27), indicate the trend leading from an 
abstract conception to a materialistic glorification of the jewelled deity. 

The rich ornament lavished on sculpture increased as China, united under the T’ang Emperors, 
expanded and became the greatest Empire of its time (618-906). The popularity of Amida Bud- 
dhism which preached salvation by faith rather than by works was no doubt acceptable to the 
worldly exploiters of the reconstruction. At this time the sensuous art of Gupta, which had been 
knocking at China’s door since its first appearance in the caves of Yun Kang, found welcome in the 
Middle Kingdom. The people sought fleshly reality in their deities, not entirely (Continued on page 174) 
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RENAISSANCE 


Notable and New Items in American Collections 


BY ALFRED M. FRANKFURTER 


HE cultivation of a taste for the drawing is today as much the measure of an individual’s or a 
§ phe artistic maturity as when Baldassare Castiglione’s Cortigiano, that vademecum of Renais- 
sance life and outlook, in 1517 proclaimed ‘‘7/ bon disegno’’ the fundamental of painting and sculpture 
as well as the basis for appreciation of all three. ‘This precept from the great manual for the courtier 
has a double significance here: it sums up the aesthetic attitude of the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies, the period which marks the scope of this writing, and it lays down the primacy in the visual 
arts of what we know collectively yet variously as design, draftsmanship, drawing and drawings, in 
all the mutations and nuances of definition from generic association to special shades between singu- 
lar and plural — important being the essential unity of meaning. Our object here is the art of design, 
specifically as accomplished in northern and southern Europe between 1400 and 1600, and still 
more narrowly as it is exemplified in a highly selective group of drawings from American collections 
that owes its place in these pages to grounds of novelty, of recently changed ownership, of suspected 


insufficient recognition and the arbitrary one of personal attraction: an exhibition, so to speak, with 
the virtues and the vices of the empirical. 


II 


One of its first positives is the opportunity to evaluate the status of drawings in America — our 
possessions and their development within recent time, together with the reflections they have pro- 
duced in the understanding and taste of both connoisseurs and laity — in keeping with the estab- 
lished custom of THE ArT News ANNUALS to chart the progress of American art, taste and collecting. 
If such records have a definite function toward other forms of art, they enjoy particular merit and 
actuality in this case, for the increase of interest in drawings on this continent during the last two or 
three years has been extraordinary and even sensational. 

Become a full grown reality following the memorable auction sale of the late Henry Oppen- 
heimer’s drawing collection in London in July, 1936, the vigorous American occupation with draw- 
ings had been germinating for some time before, its chief previous flowering the superb Exhibition of 
Master Drawings at the Albright Art Gallery in Buffalo in January, 1935. Not that these present-day 
sprouts sprang from virgin soil; the ground had been well sown, first by the extensive and famous 
collections of the Pierpont Morgan Library and then, more recently, by the rapidly accelerated 
growth of the drawing cabinet of the Fogg Art Museum at Cambridge, due largely to the influence 
of its Associate Director, Professor Paul J. Sachs, whose connoisseurship, in the years since the War, 
also built up what is qualitatively probably the most important private collection of old master 
drawings of our time. Among his confréres in this respect were Mr. Robert Lehman and Mr. Philip 
Hofer of New York, who have both gathered collections of catholic taste and high quality, while 
other collectors who specialized in paintings have also supplemented their acquisitions with im- 
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portant drawings. Thus the decade up to 1936 saw a gradual, but in its total amazingly great, addi- 
tion to American drawing collections, to the extent that it was possible to speak for the first time of an 
adequate cisatlantic representation of the draftsmanship of the old masters — proven by the already 
historic Buffalo exhibition and there noted in the introduction to its catalogue by another of the most 
influential personages in propagation of the field, Miss Agnes Mongan, Keeper of Drawings at the 
Fogg Art Museum, the genial and most distinguished American scholar of drawings, to whom every 
writer on the subject owes a great debt of gratitude. 

But the years since the Oppenheimer sale, at which a large number of choice drawings was ac- 
quired by American collectors and dealers, have, as I remarked, seen the real revival of drawings in 
this country. Several large exhibitions, important acquisitions by public institutions and a steady 
growth of private collectors, added to the progress of the previous ten years, make a sum of accom- 
plishment that begins to approach some of the national possessions of European nations in the print- 
rooms which, it must be remembered, are largely the outgrowth of great royal aggregations of 
drawings begun centuries ago and with which we would never have dared comparison before the 
War. Nor has scholarship lagged behind this cumulative progress: we can look forward with the joy 
of eager anticipation to the new edition, due within a few months, of Mr. Berenson’s The Drawings 
of the Florentine Painters, the monumental work unrevised since its first publication in 1903; and, hard 
on its heels, Miss Mongan’s long awaited catalogue of the Fogg Museum drawings. Meanwhile Sir 
Kenneth Clark’s great work on the Leonardo drawings at Windsor Castle has already appeared and 
set new standards of research and criticism. And above all else, the public or at least a certain portion 
of the public seems to begin to comprehend the meaning and quality of the drawing as an art form 
— the most heartening sign of a coming new basis of understanding of the old masters. 

For drawings, with their multiple variations from pure outline to the most complicated rhythms, 
offer at best a purity of expression all too seldom visible in painting — scarcely ever in the majority 
of ‘‘restored”’ old masters which seem to be a large part of our artistic destiny. They offer, moreover, 
a training in the visual arts, based at once on the rudimentary lessons of form and the unconscious 
though sure expression of the author’s style, worth a thousandfold of didactic explanation — a 
candid, revealing insight for the layman into the creative processes of the artist. 

The twenty-four drawings which are the subject here, all of them reproduced herewith in their 
actual dimensions (with one exception due to size larger than these pages), are bound together by no 
other reason than the sub-title of this article, though it is my hope that the mere intent to publish 
notable and new items will give a better rounded view of American collections than a publication 
devoted exclusively, on the one hand, to the more famous drawings on this side of the ocean, or, on 
the other, entirely to unfamiliar material. Of this group, the previously unpublished material repre- 
sents largely the result of notes kept over a period of years on important drawings that have come to 
America. This by no means attaches lesser significance to familiar material, which indeed has been 
included deliberately, with the intent to emphasize drawings that either seem to be undeservingly 


neglected or, like Professor Sachs’ Pollaiuolo, without which any view of Renaissance drawings in 
America would be incomplete. 


III 


No master could be better suited to lead this group than Andrea Mantegna, for in his precise, 
crystal contours he somehow seems still to be affiliated with the Gothic clarity and surety of line that 
in its complete sense died with the trecento, and yet in his fulsome mass and rich surface detail he is 
both the ideal reviver of the Classic tradition and the scientifically minded innovator of new and 
enlightened times. So we see him in the superb Judith and Her Servant (Fig. 1) in Mr. Kress’ collection, 
here published for the first time. The awesome moment just after the decapitation is caught with all 
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the Classic grandeur of timeless fastening of time, the two figures and their dread objective in- 
extricably intertwined by a magnificent complex of movement in line, as though to signify the 
inevitability of the event and the single-minded conviction of purpose of the heroine and her brave 
companion — the whole seen in a monochrome sepia harmony in which the delicate tonality and 
modeling of the wash brush are disciplined and given their determinative rhythm by the stark pen 
outline and occasional control of drapery and faces. Formerly in the Gonzaga Collection in Mantua 
— a provenance of considerable importance in view of Mantegna’s long employment by the ruling 
family of Mantua — this must be the original autograph version of which a replica is in the collection 
of Mr. F. Koenigs at Haarlem, recognizable by the sharper draftsmanship throughout the Kress 
example as exemplified in the modeling of the shadow on the neck of Judith, in her and the servant’s 
hands, as well as the mistaken relationship in the Koenigs drawing between the heads of Judith and 
the servant, which in the present example are composed in exact parallel to each other. When the 
Koenigs drawing was exhibited in the Italian Exhibition at Burlington House in 1930, the catalogue 
noted that an admitted replica thereof, which I have not seen, was in the Duke of Devonshire’s col- 
lection at Chatsworth; the Kress sheet, anciently mounted on canvas probably with the intent to 
simulate some grisaille painting of Mantegna, ought therefore be regarded as the first of the three 
and thus doubtlessly the original design for the afterward slightly altered composition of the superb 
panel painting by Mantegna of Judith, nearly the same size, in exactly the same scale and depicting 
the same figures, now in the collection of Mr. Joseph E. Widener at Elkins Park; since the latter was 
painted around 1490, the drawing may be dated likewise. ‘To my knowledge this is the only drawing 
attributable to Mantegna himself in America. 

Thence our course leads us to two other North Italian drawings of the quattrocento, both in the 
collection of Mr. Robert Lehman. The enchanting little Gazelle by Pisanello (Fig. 2) was exhibited 
at Buffalo but is otherwise unknown to art literature; it surely ought to profit by the present oppor- 
tunity to become better known alongside its obvious companions of the Louvre sheets of animal 
studies, especially Two Studies of a Horse with which it shares patent characteristics of Pisanello’s 
style and technique. Since the latter depicts the horse’s nostrils slit in the Byzantine manner, I have 
always felt that it must represent a horse from the entourage of the Emperor John VIII Paleologus, 
who visited Italy for the Council of the Two Churches at Ferrara between February 29, 1438 and 
January 10, 1439, when Pisanello made the famous portrait-medal of him, of which the reverse 
shows a horse seen from the rear as in the right half of the Paris drawing. This would date both the 
Paris and the Lehman drawings about 1438, a date further supported by the latter’s affinity to the 
idyllic animal life in the exquisite Vision of St. Eustace in the National Gallery, London, datable just 
before 1438. One is torn in the contemplation of this drawing between the charm of the unaffected, 
legendary quality of the presentation of the animal and the wonder of the artist’s technical fortitude 
which allows him to model his drawing in terms of light, anticipating the science of the late quattro- 
cento Florentines, albeit in the fixed conventions of a medium under which his contemporaries were 
still restricted to mere outline. 

Baffling as to authorship rather than technical virtuosity, the second Lehman drawing, the impres- 
sive Male Portrait with Allegorical Figure (Fig. 3), is an important unpublished work which, altiiough 
damaged, is unretouched and thus constitutes a valuable document of a school which has left us few 
drawings. Bearing the old but not contemporary inscription ““Moron”’ on the back of the mounting, 
it has been traditionally attributed to Francesco Morone of Verona, who cannot be the author since 
it is not only far too good for him but rather too early; nor does it agree at all with the style of his 
father, Domenico. One needs very little encouragement to assign its sombre harmonies and grave 
monumentality to the Ferrarese ambient, dating it about 1470-75, which immediately places it in 
that ground disputed between Francesco Cossa and Ercole Roberti. Certainly it is closely related 
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in style to painting attributed to both, while there is no comparative drawing material surely by 
either master. The resemblance here is chiefly to works which the critical majority give to Ercole: St. 
John the Baptist in Bergamo; Lucretia, Brutus and Collatinus in Modena; Brutus and Portia in the Cook 
Collection, Richmond, Surrey. All three share with the Lehman drawing the level and projection of 
the composition; the oblique confrontation, at a sharp angle, of the figures; and details like legs, 
drapery and the notably unique treatment of the sleeves. 

But what does this strange scene signify? What is the strange staff with its curious, spoon-shaped 
terminal that the female figure holds? Surely she is no shepherdess, for she is equipped with two 
enormous keys that emerge beneath the folds of her skirt. I would hazard the guess that she embodies 
an allegory of a town or locality whose true significance would probably be detected were it not for 
the crucial damage to the drawing at the point at which she appears to be handing something to her 
companion, perhaps a token of authority or fealty, to the likelihood of which contribute the dog’s 
symbolism of fidelity and the authoritative bearing of the man. He, it must be noted, bears consider- 
able resemblance to Giovanni II Bentivoglio, Lord of Bologna, as he appears in one of the master- 
pieces of Renaissance portrait painting, the left half of the diptych formerly in the Gustave Dreyfuss 
Collection and now belonging to Mr. Samuel H. Kress in New York, the attribution of which is also 
divided between Cossa and Roberti. Although I see the latter as author of the Bentivoglio portraits 
as well as the pictures I have mentioned above, I have attributed the Lehman drawing between 
Roberti and Cossa because of the divergence of views as of probabilities. Our drawing also bears a 
definite stylistic and technical relationship to a drawing of a Youth with a Spear, attributed to Cossa, 
in the Morgan Library, as well to a St. Sebastian generally accepted as Ercole Roberti, in the Uffizi 
(No. 2071F). 

IV 


The two magnificent sheets, both unpublished, which here represent the Venetian school belong 
among the most important examples of Renaissance draftsmanship in America. Just how so vital a 
document as Titian’s Study for the “Madonna with the Rabbit” (Fig. 4), hanging for the last twenty-five 
years in the famous Lewisohn Collection of modern paintings, could so long have escaped notice is 
one of those vagaries of criticism for which there is no explanation except perhaps that the sixteenth 
century pen and ink drawing by Titian is somewhat though not seriously obscured by the later addi- 
tion of gouache, probably in the eighteenth century. The drawing bears the famous collector’s marks 


of Jonathan Richardson, Jr. and of the Duke of Rutland, and the back of the mount is inscribed 
with the following statement: 


**Picture is call’d the Madonna with the Rabbit; ’tis in the King of France’s collection; an exceeding good one; a 
little different from the Dr. R, je?” 


The handwriting is clearly of the eighteenth century and the signature genuinely that of the younger 
Richardson, whose memory I hesitate to blacken by an accusation of superimposing the watercolor, 
yet upon whose shoulders circumstantial evidence places the blame as, first, a painter and, second, 
by reason of his admitted familiarity with Titian’s finished oil, now in the Louvre, a feeble attempt 
to imitate the coloring of which has been made in the outrageous application of gouache. But I have 
examined the drawing carefully over a considerable period and I have no doubt whatever that the 
pen strokes are entirely those of Titian, remarkably free and brilliant in their sweeping lines and 
spatial illusion, and which, even if the obvious preparatory character of the sketch were not proven 
by the differences between it and the painting — such as the entire placement of the Virgin and St. 
Catherine, the absence of the basket, the different position of the Shepherd, are obviously from the 
same hand as the following pen drawings: Madonna and Child in a Landscape in the Louvre (No. 5515); 
St. Jerome Repenting in the Albertina, Vienna; and Landscape of Foothills of (Continued on page 180) 
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Brown wash 


strengthened with 
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canvas, 











COLLECTION OF MR. ROBERT LEHMAN, NEW YORK 


2. PISANELLO: *“°A GAZELLE,” Pen 





COLLECTION OF MR. ROBERT LEHMAN, NEW YORK 


3. ERCOLE ROBERTI OR FRANCESCO COSSA: “MALE PORTRAIT WITH ALLEGORICAL FIGURE,” 


Brown wash with blue heightened with white on black prepared ground. 
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LEWISOHN COLLECTION, NEW YORK 


riTLAN: “STUDY FOR THE ‘MADONNA WITH THE RABBIT”? (REPRODUCED BEI.OW), 


Pe ind ink wilh later addition of goua he iM various colors. 
ys 


LOUVRE, PARIS 





CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
(LOUVRE, PARIS), Pen and ink. 
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PRESENTED BY MR. PHILIP HOFER TO THE FOGG ART MUSEUM, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


6. (VERSO OF NUMBER 5) PAOLO VERONESE: ‘‘TWO STUDIES FOR A ‘CIRCUMCISION’,”’ Pen and ink. 





COLLECTION OF PROF. PAUL J]. SACHS, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


7. ANTONIO POLLAIUOLO: “FIGHTING NUDES,”’ Pen and bister wash on ivory paper. 
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MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, BOSTON 


8. LORENZO DI CREDI: “SHEAD OF A YOUTH.” Silverpoint heightened with white on grey prepared ground. 
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HENRY G. DALTON COLLECTION, CLEVELAND 


Q. (VERSO OF NUMBER IO) “STUDIES OF THE HUMAN FIGURE CONNECTED WITH THE SISTINE CHAPEL FRESCOES,”’ Red chalk. 





HENRY G. DALTON COLLECTION, CLEVELAND 


10. MICHELANGELO: “STUDY FOR THE FIGURE TO THE LEFT OF DANIEL IN THE SISTINE CHAPEL CEILING,” Red chalk. 





FOGG ART MUSEUM, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


11. LUINI: ““PORTRAIT OF A YOUNG LADY,” PROBABLY IPPOLITA SFORZA BENTIVOGLIO, in black crayon (Reproduction here slightly reduced). 








PIERPONT MORGAN LIBRARY, NEW YORK 


12. FRENCH CA. 1400, ATTRIBUTED TO JACQUEMART DE HESDIN: “‘FOUR 
FIGURES,” Silverpoint on boxwood, from a sketch book, 





PIERPONT MORGAN LIBRARY, NEW YORK 


13. FRENCH CA. 1400, ATTRIBUTED TO 
JACQUEMART DE HESDIN: ‘‘VIRGIN AND 
CHILD,” Silverpoint on boxweod, froma sketch book. 





PIERPONT MORGAN LIBRARY, NEW YORK PIERPONT MORGAN LIBRARY, NEW YORK 
14. FRENCH CA. 1400, ATTRIBUTED TO JACQUEMART DE HESDIN: ““THREE 15. FRENCH CA. 1400: “VIRGIN AND 
FIGURES,” Silverpoint on boxwood, from a sketch book. CHILD,” Silverpoint on boxwood. 
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COLLECTION OF MR. LEROY M. BACKUS, SAN FRANCISCO COLLECTION OF MR. LEROY M. BACKUS, SAN FRANCISCO 
HIERONYMUS BOSCH: *“TWO FIGURES,” Pen and ink. 17. (VERSO OF NUMBER 16) BOSCH: ‘“‘ADAM AND EVE,” 


Pen and ink. 





COLLECTION OF MR. ROBERT LEHMAN, NEW YORK 


18. PETRUS CHRISTUS OR BURGUNDIAN: ‘‘A GROUP OF FEMALE FIGURES,” Pen and ink. 
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FOGG ART MUSEUM, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


2. HANS LEU: ““MOURNING OVER THE DEAD CHRIST,” Pen and brush heightened with white on green prepared ground. 








MASS. 


**| AMENTATION,” Pen and ink. 
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A CHELSEA PORCELAIN FIGURE OF ABOUT 1760, THE YEAR 
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DETAILS FROM PORTRAITS 


THe Four GeorGes: George | 


IN THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY, 


3 aN . & 


2. 


mig: 


LONDON 


1714-27) by hneller; George IT (1727-60) by Hudson; George III (1760-1820) by Ramsay; 


George IV (1820-30) by Lawrence. 


DECORATIVE ART AND LIFE UNDER 
THE FOUR GEORGES 


BY 


Ww an agreeable world it is in which the elegant 
creatures who were painted by the English eight- 
eenth century portraitists move and have their being! 
An acute French observer. who once remarked that all of 
these people of the Georgian era obviously have incomes 
of not less than £10,000 a year, was quite right, and it is 
the frame of life in their world that we will examine. It is 


a world of 


sober refinement in which the craftsman, 
partly by inheritance and partly by sheer hard work, 
manages to march in step with the painter who depicts 
people who live up to their surroundings with extraordi- 
nary fidelity, and are as much a part of their background 


as a room designed by Robert Adam is a part of his house. 
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COURTESY OF THE DUKE OF BUCCLEUCH 
View OF WESTMINSTER FROM THE THAMES (Fig. 1): 77 
which Canaletto gives Georgian London a Venetian aspect. 
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FRANK DAVIS 


The craftsman under the four Georges was fortunate 
in that the demand for something new seemed to be in- 
exhaustible. Nothing is more striking in reading journals 
of the period than the insistence upon the latest fashion, 
and nothing to the modern collector more odd than the 
cavalier treatment meted out to the finest Queen Anne 
walnut furniture when, by the middle of the century, 
mahogany became the vogue. *‘Any gentleman may fur- 
nish as neat at a small expense, as he can elegant and 
superb at a great one,’ wrote Messrs. Ince and Mayhew, 
the rivals of Chippendale, in 1762, and the boast was by 
no means an exaggeration. 

But before looking at a few actual pieces I would ask 
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COURTESY OF THE GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY, LONDON 


CHIPPING CAMPDEN, GLOUCESTERSHIRE (Fig. 2): a village 
in which Gothic and Georgian architecture still exist side by side. 
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IN THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF IRELAND, DUBLIN 
Pup REINAGLE: ““LADY CONGRAVE AND CHILDREN Fig. 2): 
a room o] the 1760S shou Ing intere sling details of decoration. 





COURTESY OF THE LEICESTER GALLERIES, LONDON 
‘‘LONDON STREET SCENE” (Fig. 4), ca. 1745: a genre picture in 
which typical houses of the period are seen in the background. 
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COURTESY OF THE COURTAULD INSTITUTE, UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


By Rosert ApaAm: Liprary OF No. 20 PORTMAN SQUARE (Fig. 5) 
(now the Courtauld Institute of Art); a style which created an epoch. 


e Four Georg Lhe Art News 


the reader to get firmly fixed in his mind’s eye the 
English scene as it appeared to contemporaries. 
Phere is plenty of evidence from Hogarth onwards, 


and | choose a few items almost at random from 


pictures which are not perhaps quite as well known 
as the famous Hogarth series— the wide Canaletto 
prospect of the Thames and London belonging to 
the Duke ot Buce leu h (Fie. I), or the delicious 
detail, for example, from one of the two great 
Canalettos belonging to the Duke of Richmond 
Fig. 32). When Canaletto came to London in 
1746, he brought to England something of the 
golden light which still makes Venice a dream city. 
He staved in Beak Street, 
street 


a turning off Regent 
the house is marked by a commemorative 
plaque and painted many views of London and 
its surroundings for English art patrons of the 
period, who were, of course, already admirers of his 
work in Venice. Fig. 3, which is in the permanent 
collection of the National Gallery of Ireland, Dub- 
lin, shows a room of the 1780s, and abounds in 
interesting details from oval mirrors on the walls 
to the large Chinese vase beneath the side table on 
the left. From the point of view of the interior 
decorator this is a document of quite uncommon 
interest, for while the various items of furniture re- 
lect the natural good taste of the period, they are 
by no means extraordinary or rare, and a room as 
easy to live in as this one is correspondingly easy to 
interpret to modern needs. The little painting of 
Fig. 4 is a charming commentary upon the small ° 
things of ordinary life: the bootblack plies his trade 
upon a small stool, and the driver of the hackney 
coach appears to be a trifle quarrelsome——note 
the G.R. on the coach door; not the king’s carriage, 
but a registration mark. Few houses are more 
characteristic of the times than the one seen in the 
background. Those who hold views upon eight- 
eenth century indifference to the best hygienic 
principles will be pleased to see that two of the 
upper windows are wide open. 

Two illustrations represent all that is finest in 
English domestic architecture. The first (Fig. 2) is 
of the main street of Chipping Campden, Glouces- 
tershire, a village of about 2000 people lying snugly 
in a fold of the Cotswold Hills. The success of sheep 
farming in the district made for a modest prosper- 
ity, which was expressed in the sound, gracious 
building of a type of architecture—made of locally 
erown out of the soil. 
Stull a living tradition, the grey slate roofs and de- 
lightful mullioned windows go back well into the 


quarried grey limestone 


sixteenth century, and a street such as this embodies 
features from a longer period than the hundred 
years with which we are immediately concerned. 
With Fig. 5 we are on more sophisticated, but 
not less characteristic ground. This shows the library 
of 20 Portman Square, once the residence of Mr. 
Samuel Courtauld and now the Courtauld In- 
stitute of Art, a part of the University of London. 
[t would be impossible to find a better example of 
the work of Robert Adam, who changed the face of 
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COURTESY OF FRENCH & CO 
TAPESTRY (Fig. 


fashionable 


6), ca. 1724: influence of France clearly manifest in a fine example by Joshua Morris of Soho. 
London. That in itself is a considerable things in them from fenders to doorknobs. 
achievement, but he did more—he conceived 


No single 
individual had a greater influence upon furniture crafts- 


both 
houses and contents as a single entity and designed most 


men. In this room his use of plaster medallions, of 


COURTESY OF ST. JAMES’S GALLERIES, LTD. 
PInE Doorway (Fig. 7), wth original door; 


Bookcase (Fig. 8), 
exemplifies William hent’s elaborate style 


importance 


COURTESY OF FRENCH & CO 


idam, ca. 1775: a rare mahogany and inlay piece evidences the 
of the library in an age of great country houses. 
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COURTESY OF FRANK PARTRIDGE & SONS, LTD COURTESY OF MALLETT & SON COURTESY OF FRANK PARTRIDGE, ING 
painting, of circles and ovals, and of motifs direct from furniture tradition, with its beautiful ‘figure’ and ab- 
the classics, and his understanding of fine proportion, sence of fussy decorative details, seemed likely to remain 
can be studied to perfection. fashionable for many generations. But another wood, 
When George I came from Hanover in 1714 to take mahogany from the West Indies. which Sir Walter 
over the inheritance of the Stuarts, the fine walnut Raleigh had used for the repair of his ships, began to be 
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COURTESY OF CHRISTIE, MANSON, & WOODS 


SETTEE (Fig. 12), from the workshop of Giles Grendey: this carved mahogany piece introduces a new era of fine craftsmanship and 
expensive taste which began in England the second quarter of the eighteenth century. 








COURTESY OF FRANK PARTRIDGE, INC. 


GEORGE I FRUITWOOD SETTEE UPHOLSTERED IN CONTEMPORARY EMBROIDERY 


DECORATIVE ART UNDER THE FOUR GEORGES 
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IN A PRIVATE COLLECTION 


COURTESY OF EDWARD I, FARMER, INC. 


COURTESY OF FRANK PARTRIDGE, INC. 


WALNUT CHAIR (Fig. 13), ca. 1720; GEORGE Il MAHOGANY CuarrR (Fig. 14); WALNUT CHarR (Fig. 15), ca. 1720: the 
increasing importance of elegance of proportions and of fineness of craftsmanship displayed within a short period. 


imported about the year 1715, though in small quanti- 
ties, and immediately attracted the attention of the cabi- 
netmaker. The supply of walnut from Europe, moreover, 
seems to have declined; possibly the severe winter of 1709 
was responsible for the shortage. Certainly the exporta- 
tion from France was forbidden in 1720, and the small 


amount that was available was used for the manufacture of 


musket-stocks. The lighter-colored Virginia walnut came 
to England instead, and until about 1740 the two woods 
were in constant use. After that date one can say that 
walnut was definitely old-fashioned, not to be seen in the 
shops, and relegated to attic or servants’ bedrooms by 
those who must be in the mode. Perhaps many who read 
these words may remember a charming play some years 
ago, Which was also put on in New York—Berkeley Square 

in which a young American relives the life of his 
eighteenth century ancestor, and shocks his hostess by 





COURTESY OF SYMONS GALLERIES, INC, 


COURTESY OF ST. JTAMES’S GALLERIES, LTD. 


congratulating her upon her beautiful Queen Anne 
walnut furniture. She is most indignant that this stranger 
from across the Atlantic should dare to taunt her with 
her poverty—no one with any pretensions to gentility 
would have anything but mahogany if they could help it. 
Four dates in the reign of George I are worth re- 
membering by those who like to put facts tidily away. 
Grinling Gibbons, the carver in wood, died in 1721, and 
Sir Christopher Wren in 1723; the last echo of the seven- 
teenth century tradition had faded into silence. In 1718 
Thomas Chippendale was born; in 1726 Sir William 
Chambers, architect of Somerset House, and in 1728 
one year after the accession of George II—Robert Adam. 
By the 1730s, styles, both of architecture and furnishing, 
had taken on a new direction; they were based not upon 
an adaptation of Dutch and French modes, but went back 
to Rome of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 


etd 


IN THE VICTORIA & ALBERT MUSEUM, LONDON 


CHINESE CHIPPENDALE ARMCHAIR (Fig. 16); GEORGIAN Tus Cuair (Fig. 17); MAHOGANY HEPPLEWHITE- TYPE CHAIR 
(Fig. 18), ca. 1760: graceful in silhouette, they embody solid structural theory in the rake of the back legs. 
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COURTESY OF MALLETT & SON COURTESY OF FRANK PARTRIDGE & SONS, LTD 
MAHOGANY DRESSING ‘TABLI (Fie. PO}. ca. £700: SATINWOOD C:OMMODI (Fig, 20). Ca. 1760; wth ormulu mounts, ribbon 
somilar to a de sven from Chippendales ** Director” prvteze, and medallions in the manner of Angelica Kauffmann. 


William Kent is the great name of that decade— he 
was the first architect in this country who would 
design house, gardens, and contents to a single pat- 
tern. His somewhat heavy, elaborate stvle—grand- 
iose rather than graceful—is seen in the pine door- 
way (Fig. 7) from West Haling Hall, England. 
Here are four pieces which show pretty thoroughly 
how the walnut tradition was changing in the 1720s. 
Fig. 10 is made of both walnut and mahogany, the 
latter being used only for the drawers. Fig. 9 is a 
good type of bureau, more graceful than its Dutch 
ancestors and with a gilded ornament in the centre 
of the pediment. The rectangular bookcase of Fig. 11 





depends wholly upon its fine proportions and_ the 


é 


beauty of its walnut veneers. With the petit-point 





settee of Fig. 12 one is already in a new era— an age 
of fine carving in mahogany: needless to say an 


COURTESY OF J. M. BOTIBOI 
CARVED STAND (Fig. 21): 
Chippe ndale style ca. 1750. 


expensive and elaborate piece from the moment it ee ee 


. _— ; ApAM TABLE (Fig. 22), ca. 1780: 
came from the fine workshop of Giles Grendevy. ; ; 5° Asati 
decorated after Angelica hauffmann. 





COURTESY OF GINSBURG & LEVY, INC. 
MAHOGANY Pier TaBLe (Fig. 23): Chippendale pre- 
“Director”, showing French influence in unbalanced rococo. 


COURTESY OF SOTHEBY & CO. 
REGENCY TABLE (Fig. 24), ca. 1815: an example of English 
modifications of the austere style of the French Empire. 
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COURTESY OF CECIL DAVIS 
PAIR OF G C Fic - 757): 
AIR OF GLASS ANDELABRA (FIG. 25), Ca. 1770: minor 
miracles of glass cutting in their lightness and erace. 


Later developments in mahogany furniture are il- 
lustrated by several pieces. Fig. 19 is at once pure Chip- 
pendale and pure French—in other words, our debt to 


French fashions in this wholly English dressing table is 


obvious. It is not an imitation, but it is a translation of 


the French cabinetmaker’s language into the English 
tongue. Illustrative of the French taste, too, is the 
tapestry (Fig. 6) by Joshua Morris of Soho. At the 
same time the library triple bookcase, with its defi- 
nitely architectural top (Fig. 8), is a comparatively 
severe version from the 1770s of more elaborate and 
monumental pieces—wholly English—of the 1730s and 
40s. The commodious vet graceful piece there illustrated 
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COURTESY OF ARTHUR VERNAY, IN( 


ADAM Mirror (Fig. 26), ca. 75-80: the architectural 


177) | 
manner, displaying an interest in Classical antiquity. 


is the quintessence of the charm achieved in such 
pieces in the early years of the reign of George III. The 
whole century was an age of great country houses in 
which the library was as important a part of the general 
plan as any other apartment; nor was this in any way a 
pose. The rulers of England really were enthusiastic 
book-men, and their libraries did not exist for show; they 
quoted Virgil freely in their speeches in the House of 
Commons and they bought books to read, and not merely 
to admire the bindings. 

Chairs are legion, and the best of them are not to be 
surpassed before or since. Here is a particularly gracious 
example (Fig. 18), with shield-shaped back and beauti- 


COURTESY OF PRATT & STAIR, IN( 


ENGLISH REGENCY SETTEE (Fig. 


27), ca. 1810: like the table on the opposite page, a graceful adaptation of the extreme manner of 


the French under Napoleon, it shows the inventiveness of British craftsmen at this period. 











(Fig. 28) Paut LAMERIE: PAIR OF CANDLESTICKS, 1720; 


(CHAMBER C-(ANDLESTICK, /74/: /us work from two 





OURTESY OF JAMES ROBINSON IN¢ 


(Fie. 296) Paut LAMERIE: SILVER STRAWBERRY DISH, 


1743: STEPHEN ADAMS: SILVER CANDLESTICKS, /6/7. 





COURTESY OF STONER & EVANS 


(Fig. 30) Park oF CHELSEA CANDLESTICKS, ca. 1747: the 


earliest figures from this factory so far discovered. 





COURTESY OF PHILIP SUVAL, INC. 
(Fig. 31) RatpH Woop: ““THin MAn” and “Topsy” Juc: 
underglaze translucent colorings, Staffordshire, ca. 1750. 


Pperlods, 
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fully carved “*wheat-ear” central splat. The cabriole leg, 
general in earlier umes both in walnut and mahogany, 
gives place to a straight, sometimes— as here—fluted 
type, with a marked rake to the back legs. It is worth 
pointing out what not everyone realizes immediately, 
that this marked rake to the two back legs is not merely 
a pleasant aesthetic trick, but has solid structural theory 
behind it: the chair is much stronger because of it. This 
particular example— and one could produce dozens of 
others of widely different patterns shows very well in- 
deed what a good many cabinetmakers, ancient and 
modern, sometimes forgot: that a good chair must be a 
practical thing, nicely fitted to the human carcass, before 
it can be really a thing of beauty: streneth and comfort 
are the first essentials, and fine line and fine proportions 
depend upon them. Hepplewhite and his contemporaries 
knew all about “functionalism™” a hundred and _ fifty 
vears before twentieth century critics popularized the 
word. 

On the whole, the tendency during the reigns of the 
Georges was towards a lightness of construction which 
detracted a little from dignity but abounded in grace. 
Compare this Hepplewhite chair with Fig. 13, an ad- 
mirable walnut example of about sixty years before 
i.e., about 1725), and the difference in conception is 
obvious. However much we admire either of these types 
today—-and I think we admire them with justice—not 
evervone thought they were particularly good a few 
vears after they were made. Listen to this: **Almost every 
one of these various articles was abandoned, till very 
lately in this country, to the taste of the sole upholder 
[upholsterer|, entirely ignorant of the most familiar 
principles of visible beauty, wholly uninstructed in the 
simplest rudiments of drawing, or, at most, only fraught 
with a few wretched conceits, borrowed from the worst 
models of the degraded French school of the middle of the 
last century, was left totally destitute of those attributes of 
true elegance and beauty which, though secondary, are 
vet of such importance to the extension of our rational 
pleasures. . . .” Thus Mr. Thomas Hope, member of 
the great merchant house of Amsterdam, writing in 1807, 
castigates the work of Chippendale and his contempo- 
raries and successors, and proceeds to show what a man 
of taste should order for his house—namely, elaborate 
and costly reconstructions of ancient Egyptian and an- 
cient Roman furniture. All this time, of course, a new 
middle class was making its wishes known—machinery 
was more and more used in cabinetmaking, the hours 
spent on any given piece of work became really important 
in terms of competitive prices, and the exquisite crafts- 
manship of the eighteenth century gradually gave way 
before slapdash methods. Nevertheless, a great deal of 
so-called Regency furniture has fine quality and origi- 
nality. (The Prince of Wales, afterwards George IV, be- 
came Regent in 1810 until his accession to the throne in 
1820, but the term ‘‘Regency” is generally used rather 
loosely to describe almost any furniture made during the 
first twenty years of the nineteenth century.) The table of 
Fig. 24 is a graceful example of the inventiveness of this 
period. ‘The normal for the years 1800 to 1810 is a modi- 
fication of the austere style of the French Empire—fine 
plain surfaces with ormolu. (Continued on page 179) 
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T HIRT Y-THREE MAST ERPIECES 
IN A MODERN COLLECTION 


Mr. Stephen C. Clark’s Paintings by American and 
European Masters 


BY JAMES W. LANE 


HEN a prominent American has collected pictures for the love of them from the age of seven- 

teen and has gathered after almost forty years over a hundred paintings, mutatis mutandis, it is 
interesting to wonder what sort of works he can have brought together. For Mr. Stephen C. Clark, 
who has experienced the amenities of collecting paintings uninfluenced by specialists or panegyrics, 
buying just what pleased him, shows in his hundred-odd pictures a remarkably eclectic and catholic 
taste. Selecting a third o:’tfiem for discussion and illustration will, I believe, prove this. 

The Stephen Clark Collection can be said to weight the balance chiefly toward painters of the 
last hundred years, more precisely toward painters of the modern period. Mr. Clark owns works by 
three pre-nineteenth century masters—Hals, Ruysdael, and Janssens—but only his two extremely 
fine Hals portraits from the J. P. Morgan Collection were bought by him. The other masters, about 
fourteen European, eleven American, and one Mexican, include: Corot, Degas, Monet, Renoir, 
Cézanne, Van Gogh, Seurat, Bonnard, Matisse, Picasso, Derain, Orpen, Soutine, Maillol, and Miro; 
Homer, Eakins, Ryder, Sargent, Whistler, Davies, Bellows, Kane, Eilshemius, Kent, Speicher, and 
Fiene; and Orozco. 


II 


Corot is the earliest nineteenth century painter in the Clark Collection. Mr. Clark has had the 
good sense to keep away from the Corot of what Clive Bell has called “‘the nymph-ridden glades” 
and confine his attention to the early period and to a portrait of the later. Under modern criticism 
the idea has gained currency that Corot’s greatest ability might have lain in portraiture, which, 
however, flies in the face of Corot’s own statement that his only aim in life was to paint landscapes. 
I still, of course, prefer the early ones, those he did before 1840—of which Mr. Clark owns one—to 
anything else he ever painted. Indeed, I think it was of this one, the Chateau Saint-Ange, that André 
Michel wrote that the delicate amber tones of dome and bridge were perfect complementary colors 
for the azure sky. Corot’s grace lay in his limpidity. Physically he had perfect vision and was thus 
admirably adapted for being a landscapist. Though he sometimes, according to Bell, talked like 
poor Poll, he painted like an angel. He was utterly natural except when a bad mentor like Daubigny 
got him involved in the pixies of the glades. 

Le Port de La Rochelle (p. 149), Mr. Clark’s large Corot of 1851 of the harbor more associated with 
Signac’s watercolors, is a masterpiece of pale tones. It is a study in high light, or in how softly the 
white, calcimined houses in French towns reflect the glare of the sun. Corot has interestingly used 
balancing spots of red: on the three French flags, on the turban of the carter, on the horses’ pompons, 
all at the left, and, at the right, on the red canvas of the barges. 

The Corot portrait in the Clark Collection is the La Petite Fille en Robe Blanche (p. 140). It isa 
quick painting with luscious impasto on the child’s dress and I think, so charmingly forceful is the 
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brushing, that it may be considered a pochade. ‘The painter could rarely sell his portraiture; he re- 
garded it as finger-exercises and then used to put it out of his sight. Hence, he was little thought of 
as a portraitist. Yet look at the eyes of that child: they are not beautiful but they are haunting and 
the left one knows all about you. 

Probably the next European picture in point of time, also a portrait, is the Degas pastel of a 
singer, La Chanteuse Verte (p. 139), painted in 1884. She wears a green dress with salmon trimmings, 
undoubtedly an ugly woman but with such character in her face that her plainness is as it were 
ennobled. The little girl who took the part of Rose Souris in Paul Morand’s La Mort du Cygne (La 
Ballerina of the films) was very similar. ‘This Degas is not only good as a character study, the singer all 
alert and impulsive, but as an analysis of lighting effects. Into the glow thrown by the spotlight Degas 
is able to weave his subtlest pinks, greens, and blues. This work came to the Clark Collection from 
the Museum of Western Art in Moscow, to which it had come after the Soviets had expropriated 
it from a Russian private collection. 


If 


Degas as a colorist is made to look somewhat hollow the moment Renoir comes around the 
corner. The Clark Collection possesses seven Renoirs, five of which were in the Metropolitan 
Museum’s wonderful summer show of Renoir in 1937 and the last of which, the portrait of Margot 
Bérard’s older sister, was acquired by Mr. Clark last summer. The Madame Henriot En Travesti (p. 
138), Mr. Clark’s earliest Renoir, was painted in 1875 and once owned by the Prince de Wagram. 
Although Whistler’s Connie Gilchrist in the Metropolitan is one of the usual ‘“‘harmony”’ pictures— 
Harmony in Yellow and Gold this time—lI cannot help wondering, since Connie is in costume of much 
the same sort and since Whistler painted her only a year after the Renoir, whether some idea of this 
type of subject had not crossed the Channel to him. 

Une Servante de Chez Duval (p. 138), the Renoir formerly in the Museum of Western Art in Mos- 
cow, was painted in the same year as the Madame Henriot. Curiously enough, as in that picture, the 
left hand is also posed on the hip. The painting of this waitress is as delicate in its coloring as a piece 
of Staffordshire, as delicate as the Madame Henriot is rich and deep. The contrast between the two 
paintings is further underscored by the Madame Henriot representing a silvery fuzzy doublet painted 
against a rich orange-brown background, while the Servante is of a woman dressed in black, neat and 
precise with white set-offs at the apron and collar, who is presented against an almost turquoise 
background, delicate, too, in its suggestion of Japanese print patterns and of the portraits with which 
Whistler startled London in the early eighties. The blue scale in paint Renoir handled as a rule better 
than the red. His work was by its nature joy-provoking, so that perhaps the color of joy, pink, a deep 
knowledge of which, except in flesh tones, seems to have been denied Renoir, may not be missed 
in him. When he took up red, he found it headier than blue and went sang-de-boeuf. Per contra, in the 
exquisite canvas of the older Bérard sister, Mlle. Thérese Berard (colorplate, p. 135), an amalgam of 
heavenly blues with an especially bright Delft blue on the bow, we have Renoir at his refreshing best. 
All through the next ten years, to 1885, he painted this way—and then suddenly stopped. A theory 
had gotten hold of him: having discovered Cennino Cennini, he wanted to paint in a severe manner 
—red and yellow ochre, terre verte, and black. 

But Mr. Clark’s Renoirs all date from before that theory, except the little picture of A Child 
Drawing, painted about 1888 when he was watering down his theory into a compromise with fuller 
forms and colors, and the remarkable portrait of the celebrated German actress, Madame Tilla 
Durteux (p. 138), one of Renoir’s very finest, which, painted in 1914, is in style a return to the work 
of the early eighties. Madame Durieux was the wife of Paul Cassirer, the art dealer who accomplished 
in Berlin as much for the Impressionists as Durand-Ruel had done in Paris. In this painting the 
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artist, for once admirably at ease in pink, outdid himself in the handling of the tulle and ornaments of 
the dress. 

One of the most charming Renoirs in the Clark Collection, the Child Drawing, shows Renoir as a 
painter of children—as amiable, if not as elegant, as Reynolds. And he was profounder. Evidence of 
that profundity may be seen in La Petite Margot Berard of 1879, one of his best portraits of children. 
So speakingly French is it that it might be called an epitome of the French child. Renoir painted 
at least ten portraits of this little girl’s family. 

Mr. Clark’s only still-life by Renoir is the luscious Still-Life: Peaches of 1881 (p. 146), which has 
a richness of patina, color—orange peaches with blue-violet shadows—and design—in the 
arabesques of the wallpaper. 

IV 


There are three Cézannes in the Clark Collection. Two of them, painted within a year of each 
other, Madame Cézanne in the Conservatory (p. 138) in 1891, and The Card Players (p. 143) in 1892, are 
already very famous. The portrait of Madame Cézanne, which likewise was acquired from the 
Moscow Museum of Western Art, is very cunningly arranged so that the head is a distinct entity 
above the diagonal conservatory wall and emphatically separate from the black dress below it. 

The Card Players is a study in balances, the four pipes in the wall-rack, one white one among three 
stained ones echoed by the four men, one light-smocked one between three darker-smocked ones. 
Of these men the one at the right is the most interesting because his large frame and smock prevents 
the canvas from being overbalanced by the two figures on the left. Meanwhile the strong orange of 
the curtain is eaten up by the complementary blue of the smocks. A still-life, Les Grosses Pommes, 
painted between 1885 and 1887, rounds out the Cézannes. Like the other Cézannes in this collection, 
it represents the painter come into his maturity. No longer does he paint, as Gerstle Mack describes 
it, in the thick, troweled, technique of his early years, but in the thin glazes of his later period. 

The Van Gogh in the Clark Collection is magnificent. It is the awe-inspiring Night Café (color- 
plate, p. 142), of 1888, which the painter called one of his ugliest works. It was painted in September 
in Arles, just before Gauguin made his visit. “‘I have tried,” Van Gogh wrote of this painting, “‘to 
express the terrible passions of humanity by means of red and green.” This café, then, where any- 
thing might happen, is being flooded, at 12:14 of the clock, by a bilious sulphur, “in an atmosphere 
like a devil’s furnace.” An average man might call Van Gogh in this picture afflicted with delirium 
tremens in full career. The water-color he did of the café, now in the collection of Dr. Hahnloser 
of Winterthur, has the clock at 1:00 A.M. and a mirror behind the couple at the far table. As Vincent 
wrote of it, ‘it is color not locally true from the point of view of the stereoscopic realist, but color to 
suggest any emotion of an ardent temperament.” 

A painting that Mr. Clark has just acquired ought to be mentioned here, in that it is so similar 
to a Van Gogh in its simplifications and distortions. This is the Soutine, a painting of a seemingly 
deserted house, House at Oismé (p. 150). I think it is the finest Soutine I have ever seen. Although I 
admit that Soutine has usually gone in for intensity a little too intensively for me, his sensitivity 
in this canvas is readily comprehensible. The pellmell splotches are less evident and at any rate do 


not subordinate the drawing which is most original and expressive. It is a most eloquent pigmental 
expression of a house that has sunk on its foundations. 


V 


Very different from Soutine is Seurat. But with Seurat also, who during his ten years of practice 
sold only five paintings, two of the best ones I know are Mr. Clark’s. These are La Parade (colorplate, 
p. 130), painted in 1889, and the drawing, Portrait of Aman-Jean (p. 144), sketched in 1883. The Side 
Show, to call La Parade by its English name, would not be the masterpiece it is without the flares 
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from the gas jets which create a sort of upper border or frieze. Meanwhile the heads and shoulders of 
the bystanders form a sort of nether border echoing the flickering of the gas flares. As the line of the 
bystanders’ hats curls upward to the right, a pleasing sense of aspiration develops. How the trombone 
player and the man in dress clothes have etched themselves in the mind as typical Seurat figures! 

The Aman-Jean, the charcoal drawing of the painter with whom Seurat shared a studio, is 
full of life. This is due to the great refinement of the profile itself and to the hand holding the pen, 
as well as to the vital zigzag pattern which the whole silhouette makes: the diagonal of brow, nose, 
and bearded chin. The particular poetic feeling of things seen at a remove, disinterestedly—even 
when he was painting dancers from vaudeville doing Le Chahut—was Seurat’s gift to nineteenth 
century painting. Indeed it was essentially similar to the quality in which, in some of his most 
brilliant pages, Berenson says that Piero della Francesca was so rich—impersonality. Seurat is like 
Piero, painting without ever betraying an emotion. Affective lines, yes. But these and masses, as 
significant forces all shaved down to the utterly simple, are merely the emphases used by Seurat. 
Yet these affective lines help the eye rather than the heart, for Seurat’s every painting is impassive, 
intellectual. You could not tell what the artist felt about the people he depicts, other than that they 
should be in dignified poses. Thus, Seurat’s pictures are like a picture of, say, the two minutes of 
silence theoretically assumed on Armistice Day. The people in his world are caught in a vacuum. 
One seems to observe them through a pane of glass or cellophane stretched across each canvas. 


Seen so, they appear to rise superior to this world and to look upon it, one feels, with a touch of 
disdain. 


VI 

Turning to blither things, namely the eighteen Matisses that Mr. Clark owns and for the most 
part hangs in the ‘“‘Matisse Room,”’ which Matisse and Eugene Speicher designed for him out of a 
large unused space at the top of his house in New York, we find, among others, the White Plumes 
(p. 139) of 1919, the Still-life with Shrimps of 1921, The Window at Nice (p. 146) of 1922, the Still-life 
with Pineapple and Peaches of 1924, and the Pose of Buddha (p. 140) of the same year. The White Plumes 
is the simplest as to patterning, which is Gauguinesque, but even there the artist uses on the wall 
the same red-chocolate which we find on the tile floor of the Pose of Buddha. 

Matisse’s pet color is violet. He uses it richly in both flowers and background of this latter paint- 
ing, relieving it nicely by a frog-green vase with black striping. Verging upon mauve and pink, this 
violet appears again in the Shrimps, whereas in the Still-life of 1924, all a study of peppermint-striping 
and flat pattern, although Matisse’s image appears in a background mirror—giving an effect much 
like Mr. Clark’s Matisse Room itself—the emphasis is on contrasts of forms rather than of tones. 
Mr. Clark’s Matisses range from an early ude of 1903, through The Cup of Coffee of 1917, to paint- 
ings of the late nineteen-twenties. 

The four Picassos are the Harlequins (p. 145), an opaque water-color of 1905, transitional between 
the blue and the rose periods; a small pastel of A Guitar Player; La Statuaire (p. 145); and Nature 
Morte. La Statuaire is interesting with its Matissian balcony, with the pink and turquoise bodice shown 
against a grey blue background, and with pink hair-lines drawn in the black cape. 

As both Van Gogh and Picasso may be linked together by the one tending toward life, the other 
toward art, so Derain is like Matisse in being a pure painter. Mr. Clark’s Dancers (p. 139) is like a 
Manet gone moderne; the Landscape at Cassis is Derain in his most majestic, simple, and attractive 
mood, simple sunlit areas of brown and green, a road winding between, a tower, and a deep blue 
cloudless sky—Virgilian ! 

Maillol, to Clive Bell, is “‘so obviously the best sculptor alive” that a strong drawing of a nude by 
him (p. 144) is one of the features of the Clark Collection. It has great tactile values. In that alone 
one may instantly compare it with Mr. Clark’s two great portraits by (Continued on page 158) 
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to his subject matter since she was really still a little bit 
century American lady 


a nineteenth 


It was really not until the LQ208, howeve r, that a number of Amer- 


icans began to laud the modern Frenc h, and even ‘then a great many 


people were still blind tO 1ts beauties. Fon example Suc h a ( harming 
and intelligent person as Henry Walters could not see it, though | 
had witnessed his foresight in the selection at my galleries of pieces 
of Egyptian and Near Eastern art which now, installed in glory in 
his Baltimore palace as a public treasure, are part of one of the finest 


collections in the world. Nor could a great many others see the new 


things. | remember one day, in 1921, walking on Fifth Avenue with 
a well known collector and a dealer, both of New York. in the works 


of old masters when the former began to scold me for buving the 


modern paintings on which | had spent a fortune during the War. 


lo my dismay, the dealer agreed with him: this was too much, I had 


LO reply that | Was ashamed to heat him, a deal cs. speak SO. “You 
mean to say that Van Gogh was a painte! ** he asked. I answered, 
‘l am sorry, but just by stroke you hit badly—he is my favorite 
painter.” It was gratifving that the Van Gogh exhibition at the 
Museum of Modern Art in 1935 which had so many wonderful 
paintings from American private and museum collections proved 
that others eventually came to agree with me. One after another, 
the virtues of painters come to light-——now it is Rouault who is 
gaining general recognition. 


In 1921 a group of people who, by that time, were very much 
intere in the Impressionists and their followers— Miss Lillie 
Bliss, Quinn, Mrs. Eugene Meyer, Mrs. Henry Havemeyer, 
Adolph Lewisohn, Arthur B. Davies and others as well as myself 


were in this--induced the Metropolitan Museum to have a loan 
exhibition of the work of these masters. At first my pictures were 
refused on the ground that it was against the Museum’s policy to have 
a dealer's show. **Very well, I do this for Art, I shall lend my paint- 
ings anonymously.” I did. Very many of the pictures were mine 
and the show was a great success. But still, the American public was 
not yet ready, as I learned to my distress the following year when I 
sold my paintings at auction, Such a masterpiece as the Poudreuse by 
Seurat (it eventually went to the Courtault Collection in London) 
was bought by Mr. Quinn for only $5200 since there was no other 
bidder for it—anywhere today it would surely fetch $100,000. 
Besides this, one of the finest pictures in the world, the Cézanne 
Still-life, donated to the Museum of Modern Art in the collection of 
Miss Bliss, was sold to her for $21,000—a few vears later a celebrated 
dealer found a buyer who offered $150,000, but Miss Bliss would not 
part with her treasure. The Detroit Museum’s Van Gogh Se/f-Portrait, 
worth at least $50,000 now, was sold for $4200. Since that time, 
because of the growing taste for these things, and the increasing 
scarcity of good examples on the market, prices have soared, though 
I lost a small fortune at that sale. 

Though modern art has made the greatest strides in increasing 
popularity, there has been a change in the American attitude about 
other periods as well: the public has become educated up to rare 
antiquities, and has found delight in great, but previously neglected, 
Mohammedan ceramics and miniatures. They have learned in 
other ways too. When I first came here, in Chicago, prospective 
buyers would hold up one of my rare rugs to the light to see if there 
were any holes, and, when there were—exit the thought of acquiring 
it. That sort of thing, I am happy to report, happens no more. And, 
of course, it is not only in America that vogues and prices change, 
although it is probably the Americans who set the pace of the prices 
today since these matters are always determined by the country 
which has the most money. But the English too will pay highly, and 
consider their money well spent, for things that they want, and the 
Germans, if it were not for the pressure which now makes it impossi- 
ble, would still be, as they always have been, wise and liberal col- 
lectors. Collecting has existed for thousands of years, and though the 
urge has had a setback because of unfavorable economic conditions 
at the moment, the love for beautiful objects cannot die. 

Mistakes are often a natural by-product of development, and the 
making of errors in judgment is, unfortunately, an expensive habit of 
the specialist as well as of the layman. I can tell countless stories 
about my friends the scholars, the collectors, the museum directors, 
and about us dealers. I start in with one on myself: on one of my 
regular business trips to Egypt I had seen, in the possession of a 
dealer, four Eighteenth Dynasty canopic jars which I was very 
anxious to have, but which I refrained from buying at the request of 


the late Theodore M. Davis. who used to 


conduct excavations at 
Luxor and who wanted them for himself 


I was stunned a short while 
later to learn from M. Benedite that he had paid the dealer £1200 
for these priceless objects which now are in the Louvre Museum, of 
which he was Curator. So I had missed them to please my American 
friend, who had been so sure that no one else would want them that 


he, too, lost these beautiful jar. This was one of the times when | 


bitterly regretted not taking the advice of my brother to act quickly 

Another story which comes close to home is concerned with some 
marvelous Islamic manuscripts. Dr. Frederick Martin, when he was 
an attaché of the Swedish Legation in Constantinople, used to come 
often to my brother’s store where he had the good luck to get, among 
other fine objects, famous thirteenth century Mesopotamian and 
Egyptian illuminated copies of the Materia Medica of Dioscorides and 


the Automata of al-Jazari. He bought them around 1893 for $150 


each, and later, when their importance was recognized, the prices 


mounted so that I, myself, had to pay $5500 for one page of the 


Automata, and as for the Dioscorides, at the V. Everit Macy sale in 


January, 1938, one page was sold for $5900, and it went cheaply at 


that. At one time Dr. Martin had offered the entire Automata for 
$2000 to Dr. Denman Ross (that man with a marvelous eye, whose 
ereat collection—mostly donated to the Boston Museum—was, I am 
proud to say, largely acquired through me) who refused it at the 
time. Subsequently he paid $6500 for a single sheet, lamenting the 
fact that he had not gotten the entire book of forty-eight pages for 
less than one third of the price of one page. 

There have been adventures with museums, like the one which 
culminated with the acquisition by the Metropolitan of the two large 
winged bulls and the sixteen reliefs from the Assyrian palaces of 
Ashur-nasir-apal and Sargon. These had belonged to Sir John 
Guest, one of the backers of Sir Henry Layard in his Assyrian exca- 
vations, and were sold to me in 1919 by his grandson, Lord Wimborn 
| brought them to America and offered them to Mr. Robinson, at 
that time the Director of the Metropolitan, who refused to take them 
on the ground that the Museum had neither enough space nor 
enough money. Very well, I suggested that if ten patrons of art whom 
I could name would not give them to the Museum, I would donate 
them myself. They did not even ‘“‘call my bluff.’ Later, I exhibited 
the sculptures at the University of Pennsylvania Museum in Phila- 
delphia on the invitation of Dr. Gordon, a wise man of good taste. 
hey were beautifully displayed, and Dr. Gordon was trying to raise 
funds for their purchase when he met with an unfortunate accident, 
as a result of which he died. On the point of taking them back to 
Europe, it occurred to me to write a letter to Mr. John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., and see what would happen. Something did. I had written 
on Thursday, and on Saturday, as I was going to lunch, I met him 
he was on his way to see me—at the corner of Fifty-sixth Street and 
Madison Avenue. The transaction was concluded on that spot, 
though Mr. Rockefeller wanted to be free to donate these monu- 
ments to the institution of his own choice. That is how these reliefs 
come to stand proudly in the Metropolitan Museum, where there 
seems to be space enough for them after all. 

And there have been adventures with collectors. Public auction 
sales are generally instrumental in the cultivation of taste—I found 
that after my sale interest in modern paintings grew more and more, 
prices in a few years increasing speedily in proportion. Likewise, the 
Dana sale in 1898, at which the very remarkable collection of Chinese 
potteries of this well-known connoisseur was dispersed along with 
some fine Persian potteries, was the occasion of my interesting two 
celebrated collectors, Charles L. Freer and Henry Havemeyer, in 
Persian ceramics. Mr. Freer, who sat next to me at the sale, was as 
surprised at my enthusiasm over these pieces as others were later 
at my desire to own modern French art. A few days afterwards he 
came to see me, and asked, in his very delicate manner, why I liked 
them so well. And so | explained to him that no other potteries in the 
world could rival those of Iranian origin in color, design, and trans- 
lucence of glaze, whereupon he selected timidly a small vase, tur- 
quoise in color, for which he was to pay me $8o at any time that he 
thought it worth that much. That, it seemed to me, was fair. He 
must have thought so too, for he paid a month later when he bought 
two other Persian pieces worth $3500. Today the Gallery in Washing- 
ton which bears his name, and which is under the direction of the 
very able J. E. Lodge, contains the most exquisite collection of Near 
Eastern art, and its Rhages potteries are unrivalled. 

[ had a very good time with Mr. Henry Havemeyer, too. In my 
estimation the objects in the Dana collection were very fine, and so, 
before the sale, I had written an article in the New York Sun calling 


the attention of the public to it, and I had written letters to some of 
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Yes. from the day when I sailed to America in 1893 on the maiden 
voyage of the 12,950-ton Cunarder Campania, the Queen Mary of het 
period, I have had a marvelous time helping to form collections in 
the United States. It has been my privilege to know (and sometimes 
to fight amiably with) the leading collectors of the last fortv vears 
I wish that there were time here to tell anecdotes about all of these 
charming people whom I have so much enjoyed knowing. There 
were crusades for modern art, and for old masters of stone carving, 
weaving, ceramics, and manuscript illumination—and they have all 
been interesting. I love to fight, and so often I have had the delight ot 
winning. It is a satisfaction to me after half a century of dealing in 
the Im to see the works ot art whi h | have sponsore d and whi h have 
passed through my hands displayed in leading private collections and 
museums throughout the country. In Boston, there are Denman 
Ross’ things: in Baltimore, there are Walters’; and in New York there 
are, beside pictures from the Bliss collection in the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art, objects in several departments of the Metropolitan: I was 
instrumental, for example, in forming the entire collection of Isaac 
LD. Fletcher, and it was at my suggestion that he donated it to the 
museum, bequeathing at the same time a fund for its upkeep and for 
new purchases. 

But, of course, the final battle is not yet over, and perhaps it never 
really will be won—I suppose that it does not matter much, if we go 
on fighting. Public taste is always changing and progressing, but it 
gains little distance on itself. The men with eyes—the original and 
creative artist and the strong-minded collector who has the percep- 
tion to strike out for himself and set the vogue which others follow 
will always be, as they always have been, twenty or thirty years 
ahead of the rest. The collector becomes educated by collecting, but 
the museums are supposed to teach the great number of people—we 
must hope for museum officials (we already have a great many) who 
will have the wisdom to buy good things before the demand raises 
the prices so high that they can no longer afford them. They must 
have the instinct, develop the judgment, and then learn to have the 
courage of their convictions. Some things which are ignored or 
considered bad or radical today will not survive—really bad art 
seldom does—but some of them will be great and valuabie later on. 
This applies not only to modern art but to ancient things as well: 
I love modern painting, but with all that I can see in its favor, I still 
will sell my shirt to get a fine piece of Egyptian, Assyrian, or Iranian 
art. I have told stories of things commanding fortunes today which 


brought nothing forty years ago; in the same way, many treasures of 


tomorrow are still available, and unheralded. The collector, whether 
he be a private individual or a museum curator, who has learned to 
distinguish the wheat from the chaff, and who has acquired the good 
things early, will think himself a wise and fortunate fellow. He will be. 


PERSONALITIES PAST AND PRESENT 
(Continued from page 70) 


like suddenly being able to fly. What an exciting moment when my 
father and I considered buying the Bulles de Savon (Soap Bubbles) in 
1919. This is the picture to which Zola referred as possessing “‘sweet 
brutality .”’ T suppose we all instinctively felt Manet’s achievement of 
having built a great structure out of such an every-day subject as a 


| he \rt News 


boy blowing a soap bubble. It furnished an interesting contrast to 
the portrait Flea 1 Woman of Fashion, partly pastel, painted ovet 
ten vears later (1879), in which the spatial volumes are built up by 
more subtle means than the broad planes of his earliet work. Indeed 
the paint seems to have been blown on the canvas, so delicate are 


the modulations 


Renoir was our next enthusiasm. What a warm. rich feeling he 
ive us! I can still remember the thrill that those of us got who were 
newcomers into this plastic heaven. Our sensation was that of tourists 
siting for the first time some interesting exotic land. I recollect Leo 
Stein’s remark that a Renoir landscape was to him the most satisfvine 
iaventure There was a hot st mine qu ilitv about Renoirs. espe- 
cially the latter ones, when one first saw them, that was strange but 


not too disturbing. Yet Renoir’s origin in Rubens, Watteau and the 


Baroque rene rally, Was quite Uulst nsed by us till a late date lwo 


} 


f our Renoirs came from the Emmons Sale in 1920. They have much 


{ the terracotta and bursting crescendi of his middle period. The 
earlier painting, Portrait of Madame Darras, which we acquired in 
925, like Degas’ early work has more of the blacks of the earlier part 


of the century, but it already indicates the mellow nuances and subtle 
disappearing outlines of his maturity. 

I might mention as an interlude the sudden appreciation of Redon. 
How appropriate that those of us whose eves have been excited when 
carried into strange adventures by the Impressionists. should become 
captivated by the mystic Redon. It was like being initiated into 
esoteric rites in some temple. He gave us a sensuous thrill never to 
be forgotten, something akin to our youthful experiences with the 
poetry ol Edgar Allan Poe. 

Gauguin was the escapist far excellence. He enabled us to live a 
simple life among gorgeous, exotic surroundings. What could be more 
satisiying than to go barefooted into a tropical Garden of Eden 


wearing splendid trappings! It was an irresistible combination of 
‘Arabian Nights’ and stern simplicitv. And then to have this all 
legitimatized in a sound art which was approved by the aesthetic 


1 


elite! It had something in it of the Romantic movement of the earls 
nineteenth century, but Gauguin’s ecclesiastical background gave it 
ereater serenity 

I still remember the excitement when we bought the Ja Orana 
Varia in 1919. It was such an odd thing to have the Madonna repre- 
sented as dark-skinned. Indeed I often wonder whether this ‘*Green 
Pastures’ interpretation is not due to a touch of homesickness in 
Gauguin for his Peruvian background. But the feature of the painting 
that worried most of our friends was the size of the feet of the natives 
depicted. There were long arguments whether Tahitians actually 
had large feet, and the highly decorated aesthetics, the Sabbath 
calm of the painting, were largely ignored. It was later (1923) that 
we bought the A/faternité which came from the Kelekian Sale. Here 
the religious feeling is the more intense because it comes through the 
mood suggested by the inherent structural qualities of the painting 
and not through the subject-matter as in the Ja Orana Maria. And, 
curiously, the traditionally flat Gauguin has built up rounded forms 
which suggest the plastic qualities of the later Florentines. Gauguin 
sometimes used curious materials for canvas. The Bathers (Women hy 
} River) which we acquired in 1920, seems to be painted on a coarse 
burlap sack which enhances the tapestry effect. 

We next began to hear strange things about a man named 
Cézanne. Vague! we heard that he was an anarchist. There was 
something very «© ing and iconoclastic about his work. Not having 
heard about design, we did not realize it was because Cézanne had 
found fresh formulas that disturbed us. We only knew that it was 
upsetting—that something strange was intruded into our every-day 
way of life. We were something like savage tribes when an explorer 
with strange mannerisms and instruments comes along. Many of 
Cézanne’s oils looked to some of us like tissue paper sewn together. 
They were so lacking in the chiaroscuro which was the basis of art 
idiom up to then. And as for the watercolors, they looked like 
“blotches of color’? dabbed haphazardly over paper. It took a long 
time to understand his subtle, austere plastic shorthand which is so 
satisfying and fascinating to us today. Alfred Stieglitz, one of the 
earliest and most distinguished pioneers in art appreciation in this 
country confesses in certain of his reminiscences to the early difficulty 

it was 1917—of assembling these ‘‘blotches” into a coherent image. 
How hard it was for us to fit Cézanne into the clichés with which a 
layman must necessarily start his appreciation. Our first Cézanne 
acquisition, made in 1914, L’Oncle Dominique, was painted with a 
thick impasto of brown and cream tones that created in many of us 
a sense of brutal realism, which was a painful wrench from our placid 
nineteenth century Romantic inheritance. Of course this manne1 
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had something of Courbet and Rembrandt and the Baroque in it. 
Though | have yet to find the explanation for the thickness of the 
impasto which was obviously laid on by a palette knife, it probably 
comported with a kind of adolescent bravura that existed in Cézanne’s 
nature at that particular moment. What a contrast to the Chinese- 
like delicacy of the little L’ Estaque landscape which we later acquired 
in 1918 and which was alarmingly austere to our eyes unaccustomed 
to such delicate reticence of statement. I don’t think any of us, even 
the more sophisticated, realized—certainly I did not—that it was 
founded upon the broken color of the more vigorous Monet. An 
even more startling contrast is the Seated Workman which we acquired 
in 1928. For the contrast in the technique of these two portraits is 
accentuated by the fact that the color gamut in both is the same. 
And yet how different the subtle cross-hatchings and spots of white 
canvas in the later study are from the thick blobs of color on the 
earlier portrait! The one similarity that runs through all these works 
is Cézanne’s grave realism. 

Even after many of us of a more adventurous spirit began to 
appreciate and collect Cézanne, it was hard for those more conven- 
tionally minded and disciplined, to accept this great figure. I still 
remember a very distinguished architect, whose work had real 
authority, saving to my father and myself: “I can forgive you your 
Renoirs, but never your Cézannes.”’ His rigid Beaux-Arts training 
made it hard for him to readjust. 

Almost as a parallel figure to that of Cézanne was Seurat who, 
though very different in personal make-up, reaffirmed structure as 
the basis of art. Only when we first saw Seurat, it was not his structure 
that attracted us but his daring use of what we thought was the 
culmination of the Impressionistic technique. His startling use of dots 
as a basis for his color forms gave those of us whose eyes had been 
dazzled by the color rhythms of the Impressionists an additional 
thrill. It was not ull later, when our adolescent period of art appre- 
ciation had dissipated, that we realized Seurat for what he was—a 
reviver of the grand style of the old masters. Meanwhile many of the 
critics were mystified by Seurat. I remember that at one exhibition 
at which the Grande Jatte was shown the only thing that fascinated 
the young lady who wrote about it in one of the newspapers was the 
silhouette of the monkey in the foreground. 

I must confess that our acquisition in 1919 of Seurat’s Grande Jatt 

the large completed study for the more finished work in the Art In- 

stitute of Chicago), indicated that my father and I possessed in full 
measure an adventurous disposition, at least visually. For the very 
stimulating broken color, which exaggerated Monet’s methods and 
which we now recognize as intensifying the delightful vivacity of the 
outdoor scene, at that time gave one a feeling of chaotic disorder. 
Of course we now recognize that it is just this combination of vivacity 
and order that is the great merit of the picture, but at that ume | 
think we instinctively felt the vivacity and not the order. I must add 
that though Seurat for some time met with a consistent skepticism 
in this country, both in lay and informed circles, I was only recently 
informed by the artist Othon Friesz, in his yvouth an admirer of 
Seurat’s, that Seurat was recognized by his contemporaries, younger 
and older, from the very beginning as a plastic genius—as one of the 
“tops.” 

So far | have omitted Van Gogh, because it is hard to recall how 
he did fit into the sequence of art appreciation and when he first came 
to be noticed. As I have said, Gauguin was first appreciated only 
as a wild exotic who introduced us into the world of untamed life, 
but it was Van Gogh who really gave us a whirl. There was some- 
thing almost reproachful about his unrestrained forms, as if he were 
scolding us for not giving vent to our inner passion. His work rebuked 
us for the tepid restraints of our life. It said: ‘Why don’t you let 


yourself go as I do?”? When we look back at present, we see what a 


strange contrast it furnished to the essentially classical forms of 


Cézanne and we begin to realize how childish it was to have thought 
of Cézanne as an anarchist. Of course the paintings which best 
illustrate this restless vortex of Van Gogh’s soul are the cypress trees 
which suggest the whirling spiral ascending to some Nirvana. 

The only example of Van Gogh’s work we possess is the L’ Arle- 
seenne (she was Van Gogh’s innkeeper at Arles). This well known 


painting, which we purchased in 1926, has none of this feeling of 


turbulent unrest which might be disquieting as a constant visual 
companion, It represents Van Gogh in a calmer spirit. When I first 
saw the photograph, which Stephan Bourgeois showed me when he 
urged the purchase of the picture, this lack of typical Van Gogh 
manner was somewhat bothersome; but, even without color, there 
was something hypnotic about the photograph as it rested on the 
desk in my office—something strangely arresting. Each day it 


tempted me more. The picture was shipped over from Switzerland 
and when we opened it we were almost literally ““knocked over’’ by 
the intensity of the color tones. It gave us a feeling at that time of 
having some of the quality of the Byzantine mosaicists of Venice or 
Ravenna. The quiet firmness of the composition is no doubt largely 
due to Van Gogh’s study of Japanese prints and possibly to some 
suggestions from Gauguin who was a master of composition. Here 
‘“‘we have our cake and can eat it too’: we have the excitement of 
Van Gogh, but we are not left in a restless whirl. Instead we have 
the comforting balance which many of us demand from a painting. 

loulouse-Lautrec furnished us with a stylized interpretation of 
the decadent French café life of the nineties. There seemed at 
first something quite chic and smart about his work and we had all 
the thrills of vicarious abandon. Some of us also felt the beauty of 
his unique calligraphy, so well suited to suggest by a twist satiric 
implications. 

In all these stages it was only a very small group that had any 
conception of what painting was all about. To most of our friends, 
cultivated in other fields, any departure from the customary idiom 
of the nineteenth century story-telling painters was quite mystifying. 
To them all these new forms were like a foreign language, except 
that they did not have the humility that they would have had before, 
in approaching Russian, Greek, or any other foreign language. So, 
as far as they were concerned, all this *‘new”’ art was sheer insanity. 
Some of their remarks were so trying that we hid some of the more 
bizarre productions from the eyes of the aesthetic Philistines. A little 
Kuniyoshi of ours that is now much admired, in which a cow has a 
beautifully triangular rump, we hid from view until only ten years 
ago, in a recess between two doors. Mind you, the Philistines were not 
always those who classified themselves as Philistines. Indeed they 
were often those who classified themselves as the aesthetic elect—as 
being among Matthew Arnold’s chosen disciples of ** Hellenism.” 

The great Armory Show in the spring of 1913, of which Arthur B. 
Davies was President and which was to a large extent organized by 
Walt Kuhn, acted as a terrific ferment. The Nude Descending a Stair- 
case of Marcel Duchamps was the most sensational of the exhibits. 
There would be little groups before it trying to decipher the different 
parts of the woman’s anatomy, so tied were the art audiences of those 
days to subject-matter and story-telling. But even to the rest of us 
these pictures were mystifying and disturbing. 

But there were the examples of other masters which were exciting 
but less upsetting novelties to us. Particularly there were the flower 
pastels of Redon with their black centers which gave them that 
mysterious, sinister flavor which is so seductive. And some very lively 
pictures of children by Augustus John, in which the figures were 
described with short, incisive splashes which placed them in space 
with great authority. It was all very stimulating. 

All in all, the works exhibited at the Armory Show were quite 
unrelated. They had one thing in common—they challenged the 
conventional spirit and made many of us see that there were things 
in the world of art that up to then had been “outside our philosophy.” 

Rouault is the one figure who emerged from all this welter as 
possessing at one and the same time a consistent sincerity and an 
adventurous exciting spirit. Despite a short correspondence I have 
never had the pleasure of meeting him, but one guesses from the 
quality and intensity of his work that here is a mediaeval monk living 
in the twentieth century. He himself asserts that having been trained 
as an apprentice to stained glass window craftsmen, he founded 
much of his work upon the Chartres tradition. His brutal nudes are 
never flippant or cynical in the manner of Toulouse-Lautrec, but 
bitterly denunciatory; he seems to say in his work: ‘‘Here is the result 
of your much vaunted civilization!” 

The Three Judges, which one lawyer friend of mine has renamed 
The Arm of the Law, was acquired by us in 1930 on the other side of 
the Seine in Van Leer’s Gallery. It is rather a gigantic work for a 
New York room and we hesitated—my wife and I—long before 
making this acquisition. But every time I walked before Van Leer’s 
window there was something so arresting that I could not let it go. 
It is not light satire, but a raging sermon. Swift extracted a powerful 
English prose in denouncing the civilization he hated; similarly, 
Rouault in the Three Judges creates fascinating browns and blues like 
lightning crashes from heaven in denouncing the civilization that 
appalls his sensitive spirit. The essentialiy theological nature of 
Rouault is confirmed in the intensity of the suffering depicted in a 
small Crucifixion which we later acquired. The flaming reds, the indigo 
blues, the taut lines, accentuate the mood and confirm our conviction 
that here is a plastic Savonarola 

Eight vears after the Armory Show there was the large exhibition 
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Phe impact of Europe upon American art in these decades has 
een an interesting one. | have often been asked whether I see any 
consistent tradition in American art. My obvious answer is “No.” 
lake a handful of the more distinguished figures I mention those 
that appeal to my personal taste — Marin, Sterne, Kunivoshi, Brook, 
Kantor. What consistency is to be found in these figures? 

Naturally, European influences have played an enormous role, 
even among the more conventional painters in whom I was earliet 
interested. | remember Francis Murphy, whose paintings were quite 
the vogue twenty years ago, remarking to me: **Do vou know, Monet 
has made an enormous difference to us all: he has taught us all 
light.”” The Impressionists had an enormous influence on American 
art in the early 1QOOS 

Bellows was one of the outstanding figures in the American art 
world of those days. | know no figure more delightfully American. 
[ stl remember the vouthful glee, the giggles and guffaws with 
which he listened to his friend, the painter Luks, rant about the 
professional critics. It was at the Anderson Galleries during one of 
those early exhibitions held by a dignified insurgent group called the 
New Society of Artists. There was a delightful school-bovish com- 
radeship about it all. 

Bellows had a captivating bovishness that was irresistible and, 
fortunately enough, he was able to convey this spirit through his art 
Bellows somewhat unfortunately had the youthful American passion 
for resolving everything, including art, into intellectual formulas. 
He became very much interested in Jay Hambidge’s Dynan 
Symmetry, a supposedly scientific geometric system {or building up 
composition, and at times seriously attempted to use it in building 
up his forms. In his color he also flirted with the idea of finding some 
mathematical formula for mixing colors, which probably was not as 
effective as if he had relied solely upon his intuition. I must confess 
that this passion for formulas is not entirely American; it may have 
been a symptom of the times, for even Seurat tried to intellectualize 
his color gamuts. Life was always a glorious adventure to Bellows 
and I was pleased when I heard how excited he and his wife Emma 
were with our purchase of the Woman at Piano of which she was the 
model. It was, he said, the first important painting he sold. This 
work, which we bought at the National Academy of Design in 1915, 
clearly showed the influence of Manet and some of the brushwork 
was quite interesting in its quality. It occupied the place of honor in 
the National Academy show and stood out in daring contrast to its 
conventional and academic neighbors. 

It is curious to contrast the work of the gregarious Bellows with 
that of the hermit-like Ryder whose career was ending as Bellows’ 
began. It is very true that they had one thing in common—a certain 
evangelical background, which crops out in their work in very 
divergent ways, but otherwise there is no greater contrast than 
between the rather journalistic qualities of Bellows’ work and the 
deep mystery of Ryder’s. Indeed this great divergence in approach 
and technique illustrates how hopeless it is to try to find any trend 
in American art. In the early 1g00s few of us had heard of Ryder as 
an outstanding master. We did not then guess that he was to be 
recognized as the outstanding figure in American art. Ryder cap- 
tured the quintessence of the ““Golden Age” of New England. De- 
tached as he was from ordinary life, he was able to distill a concen- 
trated product of great beauty. But at that time few recognized how 
important he was. I still remember our acquiring, in 1917 just before 


lhe Art News 


<yvder’s death, the rather idyllic Mending the Har with its feeling 
| rhythm, and Roland Knoedler’s satistaction in being able 

show me a rather charming and naive letter from Ryder con- 
ratulating Mr. Knoedler upon “the excellent sale.” Ryder’s works 
) our collection deal with bucolic scenes which have a quiet, unique 
charm: but he is better known for his mystic seascapes interpreting 
turbulent, restless mood. His Jonah and the Whale is hidden away in 
he second floor of the Natural History Museum which is temporarily 
housing the National Collection of Fine Arts of the Smithsonian 


Institution 


in Washington. It is in the John Gellatly Collection, 


mong a dismaving array of conventional mediocrities, but | heartily 
recommend to anv art lover wishing to see the erealesi Masterpiece 
yy an American artist that he make this short pilgrimage 
Lhere wer quite a number of lmportant insurgent hgures who 
were friends ot Bellows: his older contemporary Henri, who was the 
original central figure of the opposition to authority, and then there 
were Bellows’ younger intimates Luks, Sloan and Speicher. Speicher, 


whose work has a luxuriant pungency very different from Bellows’, 
was a great friend of his. The warm friendship which existed between 
these painters was a delightful feature of the art life of the time. 

\ man who represents the very opposite pole of American tem- 
perament from that of Bellows was Charles Demuth. His extremely 
sensitive delicacy was reflected in his Pears and Peaches which we 
acquired from Daniel in 1923. The Pears particularly have a trans- 
parent sheen that tempts one to touch them. Personally he was a 
man of the greatest charm and cultivation. 

here were other figures that played an important part in the 
art currents of those days. Maurice Sterne is powerful, alike as 
draughtsman, painter, sculptor, and scholar. His contributions range 
all the way from the exquisite Eegs and Carafe 


SS 


and other still-lifes 
which we selfishly hoard in our country house because of then 
intimate and yet powerful charm, to the heroic monument of 7 he 
Early Settlers at Worcester, Massachusetts, and the oreatl allegorical 
murals on which he is now at work for the Department of Justice 
library in Washington. 

So far I have not discussed Marin, who is a haunting figure in out 
American art procession. He has an elusive Peter Pan quality that 
creates a curious magnetic attraction almost like a feminine ‘tcrush”’ 
to the more sensitive American taste. His success has been almost 
entirely in water-color, in which Americans have achieved thei 
greatest success. Despite this limitation of medium, and despite the 
almost mystical obscurity of his intention, I regard him as among 
the most important of our American contemporaries 

Walt Kuhn is a dynamic figure in American painting. He has 
always had a deep understanding of today’s modern French art 
[his inspired him to help organize the Armory Show and has made 
him a distinguished critic. On the other hand, his vibrant personality 
has enabled him to give a robust individuality to his art that is most 
compelling. 

Arthur B. Davies, who was Kuhn’s collaborator in organizing the 
Armory exhibition and was elected President, drew from the Classic 
past much of his inspiration. Like Ryder, though in an entirely 
different wav, he was also asmecho of the **"Golden Age.’ We did not 
recognize at the time, in his early work particularly of children, there 
was a Giorgionesque charm, and in all his \. ~k, particularly the 
nymph-like nudes, there was a haunting, virginal innocence that is 
characteristic of some American academic life. 

At the Armory there were also exhibited a number by a man who 
sull lives as an important figure in American art, but at the opposite 
pole from Davies—Maurice Prendergast. His art, which has the 
quality of mosaic, quite different from that of the broken Impres- 
sionist color, seemed to us quite revolutionary and therefore quite 
consistent with other trends at the Armory Show. 

If I were asked the present position—the result of these years of 
growth——of American artistic taste, I would say it was essentially 
catholic. The American audience of today have a healthy receptivity 
to all forms of art. They have one great advantage over the Euro- 
peans: they are in no sense blasé. The visual chase is a new and 
exciting adventure to them. A Fifty-seventh Street sightseer on 
Saturday afternoon can get successive aesthetic “kicks” out of a great 
masterpiece by Piero di Cosimo, some powerful Italian primitives, 
Picasso and Gris abstracts, some distillation of the chic and refine- 
ment of the French soul which comes from the brush of the great 
Matisse, some of the very satisfying work of Kantor, Brook and 
Kuniyoshi, and then wander further down to see some of the delicate 
watercolors of Marin. It is all one afternoon’s delight, and the true 
American art-lover, | am sure, will show an appreciation that is 
quite as sound and certainly as zestful as any European. 
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LHIRTI-THREE MASTERPIECES IN’ A MODERN 
COLLECTION 


Continued from pave 1 34 
Frans Hals. Stuart once said ot ¢ opley's portrall of | pes Sargent 
‘Prick that hand and the blood will flow.’ Of the hand in the beau- 
titully posed portrait of Vrouwe Bodolphe (p. 137) the same might be 
said. Like her mellow, affable husband (p. 137), a judicious gentle- 


nan, next to whom her likeness is hung, Vrouw Bodolphe is all 
character, though of a hard-bitten kind. It is a strong face, so strong 
that 1t can conceal or surmount a lot of suffering, the face of one 
ot above doing very hard work. You may wonder why these Duich 
people have very un-Dutch names, until you learn that Bodolphe is 
the name of an old Huguenot family that emigrated from France 


during the religious wars under Catherine de Medici 


VII 

\mong the American masters Mr. Clark possesses nine Homers 
and four Eakinses. Homer was never better in oil than in some of his 
earliest work. The Game of Croquet (p. 151) is absolutely simple —one 
girl dressed in pink, the other in blue; the paint is liquidly, thinly 
handled; and every supplemental detail has been obliterated. It is 
interesting to compare with this Ejilshemius’s version of croquet 
(p. 151) in the same collection: more figures, lighter background, 
more gaietv, but.—though Ejilshemius’s model was Corot—-less ro- 
manticism 

Lhe other Homers are Lhe Ovea Be wh, Lhe Butterfh Vel ol 1875 
which is strikingly like an Eastman Johnson, for both Johnson and 
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Homer received instruction in the same Boston lithography shop, 
Bufford’s; Weaning the Calf, and Wash Day, Virginia. The last shows a 
colored laundress stretching out some bluish wash, while a reddish 
dish-water sky wanly shines through gaps between the clothes on the 
line 
he four paintings by Eakins in the Clark Collection are }% 

Shuster and Black Man Going Shooting (colorplate, p. 148), commonly 
called Rail Shooting, painted in 1876; a study, though quite finished, 
of Archbishop James Frederick Wood of Philadelphia, done in the same 
Voces « Wellian H \la 10WMWE 
(p. 152), painted in 1895. The rail-shooting picture is most inter- 
esting to compare with the Metropolitan's Pushing for Rail, which is 


painted about 1890; and Maud Cook 


barely half as long and contains much more detail. The usually 
meticulous brushes of the painter lost their fineness-—altogether 
properly——on a larger canvas. Thus, the reeds are painted more 
broadly. The color also carries better, without being so high in key, 
the red shirt of the gunner being the best note. The Maud Cooh 
represents Eakins when his work in portraiture was at its peak. 
[he pink dress is finely balanced against a dark background 

Albert P. Ryder has shown that you do not need a clipper ship to 
embody man’s romantic questing. Ryder brings in the sense of 
the great forces of nature and of man’s obedience to them, with only 
small dories. His panels, many of which are from the backs of old 
cigar-boxes given him by the manager of his hotel, can express this 
drama in very little. His early phase, when he was not yet in his 
‘blue period” of the moonlit marines, was a brown style, exemplified 
by Mr. Clark’s masterpiece, The Forest of Arden. Here not only are 
the figures more clearly drawn but the composition is marked out, if 
conventionally, with telling effect. The posture of the figures 1s 
echoed by that of the tree, while a serpentining road leads your eye 
farther back in the distance than Ryder usually does. 

Because Sargent did so many charcoal drawings of prominent 
people, dashing them off to the tune of at least a thousand dollars, 
his reputation as a painter was made to suffer. But, although he is 
bravura where a charcoal portraitist like Seurat is serene, his Portract 
of William Butler Yeats (p. 152), the late Irish poet, is full of sensitive- 
ness and the wild, lilting air of Irish verse. 
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People may debate until they are blue in the face whether or not 
George Bellows was right in using the Maratta system of colors, 
where he had 144 of them already mixe« in the tubes. By doing so 
he may not have been able to avoid the unluminous effect his por- 
traits sometimes produce. His color was in ‘“‘singing” value at the 
opposite pole from Renoir’s, in other words, deficient. Yet two of the 
finest Bellows portraits, fine in their feeling and arrangement, are in 
The Clark Collection. The finer is that of Katherine Rosen, which im- 
presses me as the best completed Bellows portrait I have ever seen. 
The young Mrs. Rosen is sitting catty-cornered in a Victorian chair 
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Bellows loved to paint the sheen of bombazine-covered 
furniture!), while a mellow golden brown light filters through the 
drawn ecru shade. She is in pensive mood, in a beautifully painted 
erey dress and black jacket whose bodice and sleeves are edged with 
a green hem. This painting genuinely reflects the charm of a late 
alternoon reverie 

You feel that the celebrated portrait ol **Lady Fear 
Bellows’s daughter when less than ten vears old, is an experimenta- 
tion with Maratta biues. It is very effective, the child in her old- 
fashioned blue dress being posed against the flat, brilliant red of a 
bookcase, her hat a deep purple with touches of aquamarine, while 
a hooked rug, a vase, and corntlowers all bring in differing notes of 
blue. The shutter is blue also, underneath whose lowest slat a golden 
vellow light from outdoors shines 

John Kane, the railway laborer and house painter who died four o1 
five years ago and whose paintings posthumously rocketed in price, 
is, It seems to me, the best American primitive, better even than 
Hicks. Although he at times went “off his chump,” as when he senti- 
mentally painted the likeness of Andrew Carnegie and others hov- 
ering above landscapes of his beloved Pittsburgh, he had a very 
definite feeling for composition, which Mr. Clark’s 7hrough Colemar 
H o up the Alleghenny Valley (p. 149), one of Kane's best pictures, 
shows. 7he Ingraham Mansion, the other Kane in the collection, repre- 
sents the smoky atmosphere of Pittsburgh even better than the 
{/leghenny Valley. 

Arthur B. Davies, of whose paintings the Clark Collection owns 
four, was a sort of latter-day John La Farge. He was a great collec- 
tor; he designed tapestries; he helped many other painters; and he 
had an unruffled, calm, scholarly spirit. He saw life largely in terms of 
allegory and symbolism, and although a fine landscape of his, like 
Mr. Clark’s Spring in the Valley (p. 150) is pure landscape (which was 
Davies's best vein), it might also have been the setting for Steven- 
son’s Will O° The M “Below, the valley grew ever steeper and 
steeper, and at the same time widened out on either hand; and from 
an eminence beside the mill it was possible to see its whole length and 
away beyond it over a wide plain, where the river turned and shone, 
and moved on from city and city on its vovage towards the sea.” 
Davies shows you the eminence and, under low-lying, scudding 
clouds, the river looping back and forth in large meanders until 
lost to view. 

You could tell from Mountaineer (p. 152) in the Clark Collection 
that Eugene Speicher was a painter who aimed at rich synthesis. 
Ihe pine chest, the simple chair, the stuffed hawk, the G.A.R. hat, 
the blue eves lost in the distant vision, the overhang of the evelids, 
all point to a sort of ruggedness and endurance which, as Professor 
Mather has written, is combined with shyness to make up the men 
whom Mr. Speicher paints. 

While Ernest Fiene, from whose brush Mr. Clark has acquired a 
still-life, White Roses (p. 146) has latterly been painting Marinesque 
water-colors, his style in oils is more easily grasped. The White Roses 
has unusually well-balanced design and color harmonies. 

This great collection of Mr. Clark’s is a testimony to the fact that 
old masters and moderns really ‘‘gee’’—-really come alive under the 
same roof and in close juxtaposition. One feels no more sense of dis- 
continuity in seeing Bellows’s Mrs. Rosen hung near Hals’s Vrouw 
Bodolphe than one would in finding Augustan statuary in an Empire 
sitting-room. In other words, these are enlightened days for art. For 
we have at last re-discovered that all good art is epochless. 
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Carved inh wood, In seated attitude, with drapery 





falling over the shoulders in shawl-like arrangement. 
lhe folds of the skirt extend over the front of the 
base. Large areas of the surface are covered with the 
original gilding and traces of the original pigments 
are still evident. The head-dress is in the conven 
tional form of the Sung period, drawn back from thi 
forehead and terminating in a knot at the top. The 


entire figure is about 37" inches high. 
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disconcet ul terialistic period Amateurs of art are 
oo much inclined to loot pon Flemish works as precious bibelots 
( ) re rhe lor the iovely richness ol eir appearance and 
for the rese ance of the subjects to reality oo olten the spiritual 
mport of these paintings escapes them. And how many erudites only 
measure the value of this art by the degree of its mastery of reality 
But there is nothing really artistic in the way in which a form in art 


approaches an exact lmitavion ol a tlorm 1n nature, and, most im- 
portant, there is nothing specifically Flemish in it 

\ Fleming tells you this. Sensual love of reality is not an attribut 
of the Flemish spirit. We are much more charmed by transcendent 
realities than by realities which are manifest to the senses. But in ou 
expression we do not like the empty, the vague, the inexact. The 
greatest mystic author of the Middle Ages, our celebrated Ruus- 
broec, formulated the most abstract ideas in a precise language which 
created an image and was arresting in its plasticity. Our modern 
poet, Karel van de Woestyne, when he wished to indicate his patri- 
otic devotion did so in the heartfelt acclamation: **O Flandre, ot nous 


; 


les convives a des les richement 


sommes comm lressées!’’ It was in the 
same direct manner that the early Flemish painters spoke, in plastic 
forms, of their visions and their emotions. They refused to do it by 
means of the antiquated formulas of already existing art. They 
wanted to do it with an absolute sincerity. They depicted the life of 
the spirit, the religious life, the life of nature, and the universal life in 
forms which were so expressive, so concrete, so true, that they com- 


municate to us directly the significance intended and the emotion 
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felt by the artists. [he most skeptical man of our times must accept 


from the Van Evycks the suggestion of the adoration of a God become 
man tor the explation of the sins of the human race, because the Van 
| V¢ ks have presented this adoration In SO acceptable a fashion: he 
cannot help feeling respectful before a Virgin of Memling, a compre- 
hensible image of purity; he is won over by the spirit of reserve and 


contemplation emanating even from the portraits of the primitives 


with the immobile attitude and their glances fixed on the infinite 
lhe realism of the Flemings is limited, then, to the plastic laneuag 
he choice and the presentation of forms 


lhe same direct sinceritv remains one of the principal character- 
tics of later Flemish art. It can be seen equally in the art of the six- 


latter is too much neglected because people seek 


eenth century. The 
in it that for which they should not look: imitation of the art of the 
Italian Renaissance. In precise formulas, almost burlesque in thei 
inality, the thoughts and emotions of Bosch and Bruegel, who were 
rreat philosophers and impassioned poets, were stated with a brutal 
verity. [his direct and expressive sincerity is still manifest in Flemish 
rt of the seventeenth century: all of the animated compositions, all 
of the gigantic figures, all of the nuances of coloring in the work ot 
Rubens transplant us forcefully into the dream world of this mastet 


par excellence of the Baroque who was possessed of the idea and the 





import of the universal life which is always in movement, always 
in gestation 

Phen it is because they knew, partly by tradition, all of the secrets 
of the medium of painting, and because they emploved a sincere and 
vivid language, that, at each epoch of their greatness, the Flemish 
geniuses could express the dreams of their meditative spirit and the 
emotions of their sensitive hearts, dreams and emotions which they 
had in common with their fellows. 

[heir example has been fertile. In each of the three centuries of the 
flowering of art in Flanders, in the fifteenth, in the sixteenth, and in 
the seventeenth centuries, they were followed by a group of well 
endowed, well instructed artists who did as they did. That is why 
the old art of Flanders never loses its fascination for subsequent 


generations 
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with all the artist's own spiritual detachment and ritualistic devo- 
tion. In keeping with his Dutch origin, Bouts is preéminently a 
colorist and an observer of the natural beauties of landscape. In 
addition to this artist, Hugo van der Goes also worked on the 
Hyppolitus Altar, adding the brilliantly executed figures of the donors. 
These portraits, as well as the Portrait of a Donor and St. John (p. 40) 
from the Walters Collection in Baltimore give some indication of the 
stature of this master who worked in Ghent around the year 1470, 
though alone the monumental compositions of Florence, Berlin and 
Bruges convey the spiritual energy which he brought to Dutch 
painting, raising it to the level of its Italian counterpart 


II] 


Hans Memling was recognized and appreciated well in advance 
of Van der Goes partly because his work in the Hospital of St. John 
at Bruges was easy of access, partly because his lively, gracious art 
corresponded more to the taste of the nineteenth century than did 
the gloomy power of the Ghent master. In his conception and types 
Miemlinge bases himself on Rogier, though he softens and modifies 
the angular vocabulary of his predecessor. Aside from Christ Crowned 
with Thorns (p. 44, 45), a half figure of the Virgin and a portrait——he 
was the favorite portraitist of the Italian merchants established in 
Bruges—he is represented in the exhibition by the panel of 7 he 
\fartyrdom of St. Sebastian (p. 43) from the Brussels Museum. His 
successor appeared in the form of Gerard David who, coming from 
Holland, displays more feeling for space and reality in three-dimen- 
sional terms than the German Memling, whose figures always 
appear relatively thin and flat. 

Among the painters of the fifteenth century Hieronymous Bosch 
stands alone. While sharing the acute observation of detail and the 
meticulous technique which are the national attributes of the Nether- 
lands, he creates an arbitrary language by which he can unburden 
his imagination of the teeming creatures of its devising. The St. 
Jerome in the Ghent Museum is an excellent sample of this. The 
picture is alive with demoniac monstrosities which animate both the 
person of the ascetic and his native town. Bosch’s extraordinary 
originality and defiance of tradition found him followers only in the 
sixteenth century. Not only Bruegel, but many lesser painters work- 
ing around 1550 imitated him, though they had recourse more to 
his themes than to his actual mode of expression. As for the school of 
landscapists, their earliest professional exponent, Joachim Patinir 
owes much to him. 

In the fifteenth century, with growing self-assurance born of 
national consciousness, Netherlandish painting won recognition 
beyond the frontiers of the country itself as it began to dictate to 
German and to certain French productions; in the time of Botticelli 
and Melozzo da Forli, it was even admired in Italy for its solid 
technical craftsmanship and_= searching analysis of character. 
Rogier spent the year 1450 in Italy, adopting compositional devices 
without for a moment vacillating or becoming confused in eithe1 
form, color or style. 

lV 

By the beginnings of the sixteenth century the relationships be- 
tween northern and southern art had altered. Undecided and eager 
to learn, the Netherlanders were already beginning to turn their eyes 
toward the Italian High Renaissance. In one way or another, with 
varying success, it was attempted to reconcile the native mode of 
expression with the idealized sources of southern art. Pathos, monu- 
mentality, the marvelous animation with which Leonardo, Raphael 
and Michelangelo vested the human body contended with the 
northerners’ greatest contribution: their conscientious, pious, sin- 
gle-minded manner of seeing. Unrest, stylistic instability and arbi- 
trary mannerisms necessarily arose out of this attempt to reconcile 
diametric opposites. 

It is characteristic of Jan Gossart and Bernard van Orley that in 
a relatively short time, they were capable of radically transforming 
their art—a proof of the purposefulness, sophistication and integrity 
of these artists. 

Quentin Massys combines the seriousness and workmanlike con- 
scientiousness of a past era with an ingratiating profusion of emo- 
tional elements. He is a sentimental virtuoso who, when it comes 
down to actual capacity, easily overtops all contemporaries. I have 
the impression that he is insufficiently appreciated in our day and 
is as yet but little known in America. It is therefore all the more 
gratifying that the Worcester Museum should have acquired a 
panel (p. 57) deriving from the great altar of the Seven Sorrows of the 
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J sterpiece which recently was virtually reassembled by 
the Lisbon Museum. The over-refined, polished glow and brilliance 
of the ename!-like color areas in this work should do much toward 


enhancing Quentin's reputation in America 
In the dving city of Bruges until well into the seventeenth century 


] 


the conservative traditions which had originated with Gerard David 


were persistently cultivated and most successfully in the creation of 
that consistently productive master to whom literature has given the 
me of Adriaen [senbrandt, who is represented in the exhibition 
by three American-owned works 
lo the thriving port of Antwerp in the early part of the sixteenth 
century there flocked young talent from all parts of the Netherlands, 


unbitious and eager of change. Travail and confusion gave way to 


icademic peace of mind. The artistic production of Brussels, on th 
othe hand, was prescribed by the requirements of the court and is 
exemplified by Bernard van Orley in partuculat 

Recent literature has illuminated and acclaimed Pieter Bruegel 
the Elder, who worked in Antwerp between I55! and 1509 He has 
alternately been appraised as the safteguardet ol the Netherlands 
tradition and, again, as a prophet and revivifier whose contributions 
are primarily directed toward the future. But, apart from. this 
hypothetical historical association, Bruegel appears to us as a timeless 
genius of utterly personal and independent vision. | wish the exhi- 
bition were able to offer to enthusiastic amateurs of his painting an 
example from the Vienna Museum. The August picture, that master- 
piece which the Metropolitan had the good fortune to acquire, will 
of course be missed but its absence will be compensated for by the 


Wedding Da 


S 


though much-copied winter scene, of Belgian private ownership 


from the Detroit Museum, and bv the small, severe 


Phe latter would seem to be the precurser of the seventeenth century 
Dutch painters, Esaias van de Velde and Aert van der Neer 

If the sixteenth century virtually exhausted the possibilities of 
uniting the Netherlands’ direct, indigenous point of view with the 
requirements, challenges and theories of the Roman academy, the 
resolution of this apparent!, insoluble problem was to come about 
in the seventeenth century. Instead of fleeing the dangers of trans- 
planting his native art, Rubens went over whole-heartedly to the 
Italian Baroque. However, in good time he reverted in spirit, thereby 
liberating notonly hisown personalart, but thatof the land of his origin. 

Che exhibition, which draws to a close with a brilliant and spec- 
tacular display of Rubens, is thus another proof of the continuity of 
Netherlands genius manifested throughout the changing art forms 
of the centuries. 


THE STORY OF THE ARMOR? SHOW 


(Continue 1 from page 64) 


and not very much considered in Paris. I felt so sure of Redon’s quality 
that I agreed on my own responsibility to have an entire room in 
our exhibition devoted to his work. This was fortunate, as Redon 
became a hit in New York. He sold numerous examples, thereby 
elevating his market many points in France. At this time he was al- 
ready over seventy years old. I also secured several of Van Gogh's 
paintings. 

From Holland I took a flying trip to Munich and Berlin, made ar- 
rangements for the works of many of the advanced local painters 
and then was off to Paris. There | looked up that old-timer, Alfred 
Maurer, who introduced me to the formidable Monsieur Vollard, 
who although willing to listen remained somewhat noncommittal. 
My mission abroad had already been noised about and I could 
detect a slightly rising interest all around me. I next looked up Walter 
Pach, then resident in Paris, who later furnished inestimable service 
to our undertaking. To his wide acquaintanceship among French 
artists and dealers, the advantages of his linguistic abilities and 
general knowledge of art, should be credited a large measure of our 
success. He later acted as the European agent for the association and 
during the exhibition in America took charge of the sales staff, wrote 
several of the pamphlets, lectured and otherwise lent great and en- 
thusiastic support to it all. His serious interest in art remains un- 
diminished today, as can be witnessed by his own writings as well as 
his translations of the works of others. His latest achievement, a 
translation of the Journal of Delacroix, probably one of the most useful 
and seriously important books of its kind, should be in the hands of 
every painter. 

Things got more and more exciting. We went from collection to 
collection, from gallery to gallery, with constantly growing success. 
Talk spread in Paris. Jo Davidson introduced me to Arthur T. Aldis, 
who asked for our show for Chicago. One night in my hotel the mag- 
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nitude and importance of the whole thing came over me. | suddenly 
realized that to attempt to handle it alone, without Davies, would be 
unfair to the project. | cabled him begging him to join me. He re- 
sponded and in less than a week he arrived. The first night in the 
hotel we spent without sleep, going over the newly opened vista of 
what we could do tor the folks al home. It Was very ex¢ iting ‘T hen 
came several weeks of the most intensive <« anvassing. We prac tically 
lived in taxicabs. Pach introduced us to the brothers Duchamp 


Villon. Here we saw for the first time the famous .Vude D; 
Staircase Which became the 


endir 7 


success de scandale of our exhibition in all 
three cities, New York, Chicago and Boston. Constantin Brancusi 
also was induced to agree to an American debut. Pach was left in 
Paris to make the final assemblage, and attend to transpol tation and 
insurance, a very tough job, which he executed as only he could 

lhen with Davies to London to see Roger Fry's second Grafton 
Gallery show. I could see in the glint of Davies’ eve that we had 
nothing to fear by comparison. Here it might be well to say that 
Davies’ thorough understanding of all the new manifestations was 
due to one thing only—-his complete knowledge of the art of the past 
Dikran Kelekian speaks of him as one of the great antiquarians of his 
time. Many of the lenders to the Grafton Gallery exhibition trans- 
ferred their items to our show. We sailed, worn out from work, but 
fearless and determined as to the outcome in America. 

Returning to the United States late in November 1912, with Pach 
busy in Paris attending to his part of the job, we set about with our 
preparations. At home, in the meantime, interest had been slightly 
surred by various messages I had sent for release to the press even 
before the arrival of Davies in Paris. Probably the initial announce- 
ment appeared on the editorial page of the New York Sun and made 
the home folks take notice. At a meeting of the association the general 
program, for the first time, was laid before the members. No such 
daring proposal had ever been considered by any group of artists. 


During the decade preceding this time great pioneering work had 
been done by Robert Henri and his group, which, to say the least, 
had made the public realize that the artist has a legitimate place in 
American society. The first messages from abroad, submitted by the 
newly returned Americans, Max Weber and John Marin, and the 
persistent and most stimulating early efforts of Alfred Stieglitz in his 
little gallery on Fifth Avenue, all these things had made the big 
\merican public restless and desirous of finding out more about the 
so-called new movement. 

It was now our mission to present these ideas in a grand, bold and 
comprehensive way, produced with a technique which would be 
understandable to every single American who was at all inquisitive, 
and banish that bug-a-boo to every sincere worker in the arts—the 
‘help the poor artist’ idea. We were prepared to help ourselves and 
demand our rights as legitimate practitioners. The events of the last 
twenty-five vears seem to indicate that we were in a measure 
successful. 

Ihe Association’s membership of twenty-five naturally suggests 
that there may have been divergencies of opinion as to just how far 
we were to go. Personal tastes and training had their effect on the 
attitude of the various men, but let it be said to their credit, that 
\merican sportsmanship won in the end. The sincerity of Davies 
was self-evident. Practically every man forgot his personal feelings 
and backed the president to the hilt in the undertaking. 

Ihe labors of organization began to mount; at the time we had a 
tiny office in an old building. Weeks later it was conceded that | 
might require a telephone. I drafted the services of an old friend, 
Frederick James Gregg. He had been a first class editorial writer on 
the old New York Evening Sun. Contributing also, in the depart- 
ment of publicity, was Guy Péne du Bois. Articles were prepared for 
the press and everything was done to somewhat prepare the public 
for the impending excitement. Work was still mounting. We moved 
to larger quarters. I was given an assistant. Arrangements were made 
with contractors to fit out the armory with walls, coverings, booths, 
tables and seats for the weary. We had nothing but an empty drill 
floor to start with. Owing to the varied distribution of daylight 
through the skylights of the armory, we had considerable difficulty 
in planning the sections or rooms. After lengthy discussion it was 
George Bellows who hit upon a solution. Mrs. Whitney donated a 
thousand dollars for greenery and other decorations. We were 
flooded by American artists, good and bad, seeking representation 
and had finally to resort to a special committee, headed by William 
Glackens, to consider such requests. Printing had to be done. The 
catalogue, in spite of the heartbreaking work of such an efficient man 
as Allen Tucker, was impossible. Exhibits were admitted even after 
the opening of the show, all due to the zeal of our president whose 
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Captain ApAms, 1626 


Mariner, who made seven voyages to Virginia in command of the 
ships * The Blessing’, “The Hercules” and ** The Elizabeth’, 
bringing with him the Royal Governors and many of the early 
colonists, 1609 to 1613. From the collection of Sir J. C. Robinson, 
Keeper of the King’s Pictures at Windsor Castle. 
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one desire was to make a fine exhibition and spare no one. It was a 
bedlam but we liked it. The catalogue problem was finally over- 
come with the aid of a large group of art students wearing badges 
with the word “information”. These young men had to memorize 
the location of all the works shown and act as guides to the visitors 

Here you must remember that the entire aflair was being con- 
ducted on a shoestring, one might say, hand-to-mouth. There was 
not the security of underwriters such as is usually the case in all ‘well 
conducted” exhibitions. The treasury was practically always de- 
pleted. Elmer MacRae, the treasurer, did well by a nerve-wracking 
and disagreeable job. When money was needed it was produced 
trom the sleeve of Arthur B. Davies. [twas Davies’ party. He financed 
the show —-he and his friends, with perhaps slight exception. No 
member at any stage of the activities was asked to contribute a penny 
of membership dues 


\ special meeting was held January 22, 1913 with all resident 


) 
members present, when the following resolution was passed unani- 


eet usly 


*That the policy expressed by Mr. Davies in the selection of the 
paintings and sculpture be approved by the members. That 
improved plan of arrangements as submitted on this date, as 
well as Mr. Davies’ policy regarding the distribution of works 


be approved.” 


From now on there was plain sailing. Pach arrived in New York 
[hen came a time of agony owing to storms at sea. The ship bearing 
the paintings and sculptures from abroad was two weeks overdue 
But she came in. An entire uptown building was leased to tempo- 
rarily house the works. Contractors got busy. The exhibition was in- 
stalled. Everybody helped. Morgan Taylor of Putnam’s gave his 
evenings gratis. He secured for us the sales staff for catalogues, 
pamphlets and photographs, also the girls to sell the tickets of admis- 
sion, which incidentally were twenty-five cents. On busy days we 
had two box offices in operation. The pine tree flag of the American 
Revolution was adopted as our emblem; the tree was reproduced 
on campaign buttons to signify the “New Spirit’. Thousands ot 
these buttons were given away. Posters were printed and distributed 
all over town. The President of the United States, the Governor of 
the State and the Mavor of New York, all sent their regrets. So the 
show finally opened without their aid on the night of February 17, 
1913. All society was there, all the art public, and success seemed 
assured. 

Now came a surprise. The press was friendly and willing. Sides 
were taken for or against, which was good, but in spite of this the 
public did not arrive. For two weeks there was a dribbling attend- 
ance. Expenses went on, a big staff of guards, salesgirls, etc., had to 
be supported. The deficit grew steadily, when suddenly on the second 
Saturday the storm broke. From then on the attendance mounted 
and controversy raged. Old triends argued and separated, never to 
speak again. Indignation meetings were going on in all the clubs. 
Academic painters came every day and left regularly, spitting fire 
and brimstone—but they came-——everybody came. Albert Pink- 
ham Ryder, on the arm of Davies, arrived to look at some of his own 
pictures he had not seen in years, or maybe he too could not resist the 
Armory Show. Henry McBride was in his glory and valiantly held 
high the torch of free speech in the plastic arts, as he is doing today. 
A daily visitor was Miss Lillie Bliss who here first found her introduc- 
tion to modern art. Frank Crowninshield reveled in discoveries. He 
was a true champion and is so today. Enrico Caruso came, he did not 
sing, but had his fun making caricatures. Mrs. Meredith Hare, one 
of the show’s ardent supporters was having the time of her life. Mrs. 
Astor, now Lady Ribblesdale, came every day after breakfast. Stu- 
dents, teachers, brain specialists—the exquisite, the vulgar, from 
all walks of life they came. *‘Overnight” experts expounded on the 
theories of the *‘abstract versus the concrete”. Cézanne was explained 
nine different ways or more. The then cryptic words, ‘‘significant 
form’’, were in the air. Brancusi both baffled and delighted. Matisse 
shocked, made enemies on one day, developed ardent fans the next. 
People came in limousines, some in wheel-chairs, to be refreshed by 
the excitement. Even a blind man was discovered, who, limited to 
the sculptures, nevertheless ‘‘saw’’ by the touch of his fingers. Actors, 
musicians, butlers and shopgirls, all joined in the pandemonium. 

We gave away thousands of free admission tickets to schools and 
societies. The place was crowded; the exact attendance will never be 
known. On March the fourth, the day of Wilson’s inauguration, I had 
the pleasure of escorting the former president, Theodore Roosevelt, 
through the rooms of the exhibition. Perhaps the ex-President felt 
that the Armory Show would be the right sort of counter-irritant to 
what was just then going on in Washington. If he did, he never 
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MAIN GALLERY ARRANGED FOR A RECENT EXHIBITION 


. New Friends 


Never before in fifty-five years of conducting notable auc- 


New Collectors . . 


tion sales of art and literary property have we welcomed so 
large a proportion of new, enthusiastic, and relatively young 
collectors as during recent months. 7 These new friends 
have joined cherished clients of long standing in paying sin- 
cere tribute to the integrity with which this organization is 


conducted. Our proud acknowledgments are hereby made. 
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A REVIEW OF ACCOMPLISHMENT 


AND A STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 


“Ohe 
ARDEN GALLERY 


SINCE THE OPENING 


ot the 1938-1939 art season, The Arden Gallery has 


sponsored and scheduled the following exhibitions 


TWENTY-ONE AMERICAN SCULPTORS 
THE WORK OF JO DAVIDSON 
CONTEMPORARY SPANISH ARTISTS 
THREE THOUSAND YEARS OF CHINESE 


JADE 
PAINTING BY DOUGLAS WARNER 
GORSLINE 


SCULPTURE BY RICHMOND BARTHE 
THE WORK OF ALBERT STEWART 


IN THE kindly-expressed opinions of collectors and 
critics as well as many lay gallery-goers, these exhibi 
tions seem to have found an unusually responsive 
audience. Many of these exhibitions were undertaken 

a pioneering spirit, endeavoring to bring new names, 
iorms and viewpoints before a public which has become 
increasingly aware of changes in the world of art which 
have occurred during the last few years. Others have 
been presentations of artists and media long and deeply 
esteemed; but in these, too, the effort has been to repre 
sent the work with a fresher viewpoint and broader 
scope in the hope that it would gain in interest and 
vitality. The extensive remodelling of the lighting sys 
tem and the galleries have gone far toward making this 


pe yssible. 


THE GALLERY, in pursuing this policy, has assumed 
no light burden. In a field where the temptation to stay 
upon well-worn paths is only too strong, it has chosen 
rather to direct its efforts toward a fresher, more active 
and consequently richer artistic achievement in the 


American art scene. 


THE ARDEN GALLERY expects to adhere to this 


policy as long as its patrons and visitors continue to 


approve it as fully as they have thus far signified. 
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showed it, for he was most gracious, though noncommittal. Later in 
the Outlook he discussed the show more freely 

One day I lunched with John Quinn at the old Hoffman House 
He had begun to enjoy the fight, but he would not buy. I urged and 
urged, finally | won him over. His purchase of between five and six 
thousand dollars worth of pictures reached the ears of Arthur Jerome 
Eddy, famous in Chicago, | was told, for having been the first Chica- 
goan to ride a bicycle and later the first man there to own an auto- 

iobile. Eddy bought some of the most radical works in our show 
Others followed suit. Rivalry between the collectors grew. Bryson 
Burroughs made history through his efforts the Metropolitan 
bought a Cézanne. the first ever to be owned by an American 
TUSCUll 

Mr. Aldis came from Chicago with a committee to secure the show 
for the Art Institute. It was arranged to have it there trom March 24 
to April 16. Here in New York everybody was happy and every 
member worked with a will until the end. On the show’s last night 
at the Armory, we paraded with regimental fife and drum, led by the 
giant, Putnam Brinley, wearing a bearskin hat and twirling a drum 
major’s baton. Through each room of the exhibition we marched 
and saluted our contreres past and present. The work of dismantling 
began at once and lasted until morning. I spent the night with the 
workmen. At ten o'clock on St. Patrick’s Day the regimental band 
marched on to the empty floor and saluted our closing with the tune 
ot Garry Owe 

The show was now boxed tor Chicago. It included most of the 
foreign works, but of the Americans, at request of the Chicago au- 
thorities, only works by members of the association. Gregg had al- 
ready departed tor Chicago to meet the press and was frantically 
telegraphing me to come and help handle the horde of newspaper 
boys who were evidently out for bear. The morning of my arrival 
I met a most formidable array of scribes. The echoes ot the New 
York press had done their work; evidently Chicago was not to be 
fooled. The newspapers were on the whole most skeptical, but it was 
great copy and they loved it. One young reporter called my attention 
to what seemed like a sixth toe on a nude by Matisse—-and imme- 
diately rushed off to write his story. I found the officials ot the Insti- 
tute most easy to work with and must state that The Art Institute 
of Chicago is, to my mind, without a doubt one of the most efficiently 
conducted establishments of the kind in the country. Aided by a 
thoroughly trained staff we were able to hang the entire show in 
one day! 

Another gala opening. The papers hammered the show, but it was 
a grand success and thousands paid to get in. One outstanding cham- 
pion was Julian S. Mason, later editor of the .Vew Jork Evening Post. 
Harriet Monroe was also an ally. The feeling was so strong, especially 
against Matisse and Brancusi, that later upon my return to New 
York I received a wire from our treasurer Elmer MacRae, who was 
then in Chicago, stating that he had difficulty in preventing the art 
students from burning them in efhigy. The teachers at the Art Insti- 
tute were almost a solid unit against our exhibition and insisted upon 
escorting their classes through the various halls and in *‘explaining” 
and denouncing every part of the show. I had to request that this 
be stopped, as it had a very bad effect on non-student visitors who 
had the right to be left alone to judge for themselves. Pach lectured 
at Fullerton Hall to a full house. Jo Davidson and Bob Chanler 
arrived to add to the excitement. Everything was just clean fun. The 
Chicago management, although perhaps worried at times, came 
through in good order and was actually delighted. Our relations 
with the Institute authorities were always perfect. I received letters 
later in which they stated their complete satisfaction with the show, 
as well as with their association with us. 

In the meantime negotiations were going on with the Copley Soci- 
ety in Boston—and to Boston we went. Boston did not take to it. May- 
be the sight of a large plaster relief by Matisse hanging between two 
drawings by Ingres was just a bit too much. Local psychoanalysts 
were especially vehement in their disapproval. Our relations with 
the management were most cordial; they did everything possible to 
promote success. However, results on the whole could not be com- 
pared with those of New York and Chicago. The International Ex- 
hibition of Modern Art of 1913 was over. 

It took an entire year to close up the affairs of the exhibition, with 
many disagreeable chores of a minor sort. There were no debts left 
to embarrass any of us. If anybody was embarrassed, it could only 
have been Arthur B. Davies and he certainly did not show it. After 
squaring everything, the bulk of the money left was turned over to 
him and by him possibly to friends who had supplied it to him in the 
beginning. All had worked hard, not one member of the Association 
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accepted a penny as remuneration for his services. Nothing remained 
now, but to see what effect our great adventure would have on these 
Lnited States 

lo the collectors of America and abroad, too numerous to mention 
here, who so willingly loaned their works of art, and to the following 
group of artists who constituted the Association and whose sports- 
manship and unity of purpose made the thing possible, all credit is 
due: Karl Anderson, George Bellows, D. Putnam Brinley, |. Mow- 
bray Clarke, e-president; Leon Dabo, Jo Davidson, Arthur B 
Davies, president; Guy Péne Du Bois, Sherry E. Fry, William J 
Glackens, Robert Henri, E. A. Kramer, Walt Kuhn, secretary; 
Ernest Lawson, Jonas Lie, George B. Luks, Elmer L. MacRae, 

isurer; Jerome Myers, Frank A. Nankivell, Bruce Porter, Maurice 
Prendergast, John Sloan, Henry Fitch Taylor, Allen Tucker, Ma- 
honri Young. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AFTER 


In the course of years, since that wild time in 19238, my feelings 
have turned first hot, then cold, as to what the whole thing has really 
meant to us Americans. How did we benefit, if at all? 

he late President Coolidge once said, ** America’s business is 
business.’ Therein lies the answer. We naive artists, we wanted to 
see what was going on in the world of art, we wanted to open up the 
mind of the public to the need of art. Did we do it? We did more 
than that. The Armory Show affected the entire culture of America. 
Business caught on immediately, even if the artists did not at once do 
SO The outer appearance of industry absorbed the lesson like a 
sponge. Drabness, awkwardness began to disappear from American 
life, and color and grace stepped in. Industry certainly took notice 
lhe decorative elements of Matisse and the cubists were immediately, 
taken on as models for the creation of a brighter, more lively America 
[he decorative side of Brancusi went into everything from milliners’ 
dummies to streamliner trains. The exhibition affected every phase 
of American life-—the apparel of men and women, the stage, auto- 
mobiles, airplanes, furniture, interior decorations, beauty parlors, 
advertising and printing in its various departments, plumbing, hard- 
ware-—everything from the modernistic designs of gas pumps and 
added color of beach umbrellas and bathing suits, down to the 
merchandise of the dime store 

In spite of the number of admittedly first class pieces of “fine art” 
in the Armory Show, the thing that **took”’ was the element of decora- 
tion. American business, perhaps unconsciously, absorbed this 
needed quality and reached with it into every home and industry 
and pastime. 

Ata dinner given to the press by the Association's press committee, 
one of the conservative critics said with good humor, **Men, it was a 
bully show, but don’t do it again.’ We did not have to do it again 
It kept right on going and is going better than ever today. Many 
great exhibitions since then could not have appeared without it 
The Museum of Modern Art in New York would never have been 
possible. For years Davies and the writer urged Miss Lillie Bliss, 
probably one of the truly disinterested collectors of her time, and a 
staunch supporter of the Armory Show, to establish just that sort of a 
permanent place for contemporary art, but she wasn’t ready. After 
the death of Davies I kept up the pleading. Finally she decided and 
called me to steer the ship. I felt it was not my place and turned it 
over to another, who now is doing a good job. | was not made for 
that sort of thing. Perhaps I was after all, as old Mr. Montross used 
to call me, just a ““war secretary”’.* 


* Mr. Kuhn's original private printing here lists the names of all exhibitors 


GREAT CHINESE SCULPTURE IN) AMERICA 
(Continued from page 74) 


satisfied with elaborate embellishments. Cave temples as well as 
shrines and temple buildings continued to be used as places of wor- 
ship. From Tun Huang on the border of Turkestan comes the Fogg 
Museum’s polychromed bodhisattva in unbaked clay in which In- 
dian and Chinese ideals are wedded (Fig. 24). One of the greatest 
sculptures of all time is the Rockefeller bodhisattva which has been 
mistakenly averred to spring from classic Greek sources (Fig. 28). 
Instead it represents the culmination of Sino-Indian art which is 
again exemplified by the Cleveland bodhisattva (Fig. 29) and the 
T’ang sculptures of T’ien Lung Shan (Fig. 35). Far more Indian in 
style are the graceful esoteric bodhisattva in the panels of the Boston 
Museum and the Freer Gallery (Fig. 36). 

The tomb sculpture of T’ang times became secular in content and 
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ONE IDEAL FOR 47 YEARS 


To further the cause of American Art and Artists 
through the proper distribution of their work. 
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The experience we have gained from these 47 years is 
of real value to purchasers. 
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Rare American Art for Collectors 
as typified by the Homer reproduced above. 


**Tornado, Bahamas” 13%" x 1912" ca. 1885 


Fine Contemporary Work 
for the occasional buyer. 
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Located in the heart of the world of art and fashion, next to the Sherry 
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orientation. The six battle chargers of Emperor ‘T’ai Tsung, two of 
which are in the University Museum, Philadelphia (Fig. 34), pay 
tribute not to the deities of Buddhism, but to the worldly victories of 
the eTreal CONnquUcro! | he attendants whi h decorated a false door ol 
a funeral chamber, female figures similar to those painted on the 
screens in the Shosoin, witness the elevation of the donor type which 
formerly had been relegated to the lower registers of the stele (I ig 
, Even the Buddhist procession of celestial musicians and a dancer, 
in the Freer Gallery, takes on a secular appearance due to the master 
carver’s greater interest in rhythmic relationships and individuals 
apart from their pantheon Fig. 26). Not to be forgotten are the large 
pottery Lohans in the museums of New York, Boston, Philadelphia 
and Kansas City, and the mortuary sculptures modeled in clay with 
the greater naturalism afforded by the more pliable materia! (Fig. 33). 

With the coming of the Sung dynasty (g60-1279) and the ascend- 
ency of Ch’an (Zen) Buddhism, the art of sculpture began to decline. 
[he new sect required neither ceremonies nor icons. Forenlightenment 
came neither by works nor by faith but by self-induced inspiration 
or happy incident. The best sculptures of this period are the graceful 
bodhisattva whose sweet facial expressions and soft, fleshy bodies 
are the reflection of an aristocratic art which had lost all religious 
fervor and loftv symbolism (Fig. 38). The same aesthetic, generated 
by T'ang models, dominates the art of the Yuan period (1260—-1368). 
From this tme on monumental Buddhist sculpture declines at an 
accelerated tempo and for the creative spirit of the Ming (I 368 
1644) and Ch’ing (1644-1912) dynasties, it is necessary to turn, 
not toward the colossi of the “spirit path’, but to smaller objects in 
pottery, porcelain and bronze. Amone these are decorative bibelots, 
small Buddhist images and portraits like the informal bronze (Fig. 40). 

A proper tour through the public collections of America carries 
one from coast to coast, with many smaller museums, such as the 
Portland Museum, the Seattle Art Museum and the Worcester 
Museum, calling attention with a few important examples. But the 
great centers of Chinese sculpture in this country are: University 
Museum, Philadelphia; Museum of Fine Arts, Boston; William 
Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art, Kansas City: Freer Gallery of Art, 
Washington, D. C.; Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York: Art 
Institute of Chicago, Chicago; Institute of Arts, Detroit. 
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RALPH WOOD 
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Circa 1760. 
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COLLECTING FROM A CRITICAL VIEWPOINT 


Continued from page 00 

The dealers, of course, had been thrilled by the heavy pay 
attendance at the Armory and a number of them were willing to 
take a chance on the imported curiosities that had amused the 
“columnists” so much during an entire season, but for several 
vears no visible changes in the public taste could be measured 
The litth gallery at 291 Fifth Avenue, run by Mr. Stieglitz. 
had been showing bronzes by Brancusi and Matisse; the Daniel 
Gallery had persuaded Ferdinand Howald, of Columbus, Ohio, to 
buy the watercolors of John Marin almost as soon as Marin’s head 
had appeared; the Montross Gallery VAVC aA Matisse show, charging 
admission fees, in emulation of the Armory, but not getting so many. 
here were also De Zayas’ Modern Gallery, the Carroll Gallery 
and several others——all carrying the new line of goods— but buvers 
were few. Yet all the time the leaven of modernity must have been 
doing its insidious work for simultaneously——or so it seems in looking 
back al the period retrospectively a number ol great collections 
appeared in our midst flaunting the flag of freedom; the famous 
Barnes Foundation at Merion, the admired collection of Mr. and 
Mrs. Chester Dale, in New York, John T. Spaulding’s, in Boston, 
Albert Eugene Gallatin’s (later to become the Gallery of Living Art), 
Stephen C. Clark’s, Earl Horter’s, S. S. White's, Sidney Janis’, and 
many others that dotted the landscape from one end of the country 
to the other. No longer could any one complain of the “backward- 
ness” of our collectors. The new type of masters could be studied as 
well in America as anywhere and, in fact, better than in most coun- 
tries. [t was a far cry from the frivolity and consternation of the early 
days of the movement. Even those who were stil incapable of recog- 
nizing the exalted painting quality of good Cézannes knew that 
they commanded Rembrandt prices and ceased arguing the matter. 

(his steady march of the modernists into the consciousness of the 
public is one of the significant developments of the past quarter- 
century, but there were other readjustments of opinion that affected 
public and private collections as well. 

he “readjustments” that affected our native masters are to be 
traced, more Or less, to the mental agitations of the great war, agita- 
tions that caused us to look at ourselves from the outside in a way 
that we had never done before; and to take account of our actual 
stock. We all instinctively felt that at last as a nation we were grown 
up—and could not only go it alone but that we were henceforth to 
be obliged to go it alone. There was to be no more clutching at the 
apron-strings of Europe. This feeling had been growing, of course, 
before 1914, and a hundred different influences had given impetus to 
it, but 1914 focused it to the stabbing point. We had already been 
laughing at ourselves instead of allowing that privilege exclusively to 
foreigners. We saw that the gay nineties were more than a little 
comic and vet nothing on the whole to be ashamed of. We brought 
the Currier & Ives prints back into the parlor, we envied Thomas B. 
Clarke for assembling so many early American portraits, and we 
even took back many of the acid criticisms we used to make about the 
Hudson River School of landscaping. We gadded about everywhere 
seeking genuinely native art. In the heat of this rush of patriousm to 
the head, some of us, as might be expected, went too far. Righteously, 
we crossed all the expatriates who had been the pride of the previous 
generation, off our lists. If Sargent and Whistler, we said, preferred 
to make their beds in England, let them sleep in them—we didn’t 
care—we preferred Thomas Eakins anyhow, etc., etc. We shall 
probably have to modify those diatribes, too, later on, for it is possible 
to imagine future generations of Americans sauntering into the Tate 
Gallery in London at a time when the art of portrait painting shall 
have completely vanished from the face of the earth, and saying: 
‘‘What ninnies we were to let the English nab all those Wertheimer 
portraits by Sargent. They are the last gasps of the stylists in por- 
traiture and we could have had them as easily as the English.” 

But in the meantime we do have Eakins, and it must be admitted 
that he conforms very closely to the homespun state of mind of the 
Americans of this era. The aristocracy is on the run and no longer 
has a spokesman. Eakins, on the other hand, lauds men of science, 
prelates, athletes, musicians—types that still flourish with us—and 
ignores fashion completely. It may quite well be that fashion ignored 
him in the first place and that what we behold now is time taking its 
revenge. In any case, the Eakins that was marked ‘‘undesirable”’ 
twenty-five years ago is now highly desired by all of our museums. 
On one of my first visits to the Academy, in 1914 or 1915, I discov- 
ered, if you please, an Eakins in the ‘“‘Morgue”’ of that institution 

(the Morgue was the room in which the Academy’s not-so-good 
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pictures were shown); and a little later when the Eakins memorial 
exhibition was held in the Metropolitan Museum, my assertion in 
The Sun that Eakins must henceforth be rated as an American master 
alongside Homer, Ryder and Blakelock was received with smiles, 
especially in Philadelphia, Eakins’ home town. No one smiles now 
when the assertion is repeated, not even in Philadelphia. 

Still another marked change in American collecting is the scholar- 
ship that now informs it. At the beginning of the century a collector’s 
skill was gauged by the number and kind of Rembrandts he pos- 
sessed. As a rule the $150,000 kind was preferred. The Altman Col- 
lection set the pace. The competitions in the auction rooms, urged on 
by Mr. Kirby’s impassioned baton, were as dramatic as anything to 
be witnessed in the theatres. Dr. Bredius, of Amsterdam, told me 
at that time that a dozen new Rembrandts were being discovered in 
out-of-the-way places each year. No doubt Rembrandts are still 
being unearthed, but one hears less about them. One continually 
hears, instead, of the acquisition of a Piero di Cosimo, a Magnasco, 
an Antonio Vivarini, a Le Nain, a Taddeo Gaddi, a Bernhard Strigel, 
a Cosimo Tura, and a host of other masters who, if not precisely 
unheard of at the beginning of the century, were certainly not much 
insisted upon by our great dealers and not much struggled for by 
amateurs. It is not that Rembrandt is any less regarded by the pro- 
fessed connoisseurs, or that there is any remote sign of such a lessen- 
ing, for reputations so firmly established on the heights through the 
centuries, are not to be dislodged in a hurry. 

It is merely that the horizons of art have widened in every direction 
and specialism, though more rampant than ever, endeavors to shape 
itself in conformity to the complete history of taste. 


DECORATIVE ART UNDER THE FOUR GEORGES 
(Continued from page 128) 


mounts, a style which, with slight variations, was contemporaneously 
equally popular in the United States. 

We have already considered the change of style which gradually 
came over furniture fashions during this period. The difference 
is no Jess fundamental in other crafts. Here are two illustrations 
(Figs. 22 and 29), which provide a striking example—particularly 
so as all these pieces are from the hand of the same man, Paul 
Lamerie. If they were by different makers it might be possible 
to argue that each craftsman had his individual style; as it is, the 
contrast between the two candlesticks of 1720 and the strawberry 
dish of 1743 proves the contrary in the most convincing manner 
and the chamber candlestick of 1741 in its engaging simplicity merely 
proves that the sober tradition of the early years of the century 
remained in force for purely utilitarian objects in which the element 
of display had no part. Thus Lamerie, like so many of his contempo- 
raries in this and other crafts, epitomizes in his own career the whole 
trend of fashion; you can relate his early work to the plain walnut 
furniture of the 1720s, and his later to the carved and fretted mirrors 
and tables and chairs of the 1750s. 

Porcelain and pottery evolution follows roughly a similar progres- 
sion, but with this important difference——porcelain manufacture in 
the middle of the eighteenth century was a wholly new technique, 
and the ambition of Chelsea was not so much to originate a style 
of its own as to rival the already known and admired products of 
the great factory at Meissen. The difference in style between the 
early experiments at Chelsea and the technical triumphs of its matur- 
ity are very well seen in the two pairs of candlesticks illustrated in 
Fig. 30 and in the colorplate facing the first page of this article. The 
first two—the earliest pair of Chelsea figures so far discovered—are 
simple enough in essentials for all their exquisiteness; the second, with 
Rococo base and extraordinary accomplishment in the treatment 
of flowers and foliage, exhibits just that degree of fantasy aimed at 
by Chippendale in furniture but unattained in such bright and light- 
hearted perfection, for the excellent reason that wood simp, does 
not lend itself to such treatment. 

The pottery manufacturers, with their coarser materials and es- 
sentially peasant outlook remoter from London, plodded along 
sturdily in the wake of fashion. Their work is exemplified by the 
“Thin Man” and ‘“Toby” jug (Fig. 31) by Ralph Wood, a master of 
his craft. The style progressed from the work of Thomas Astbury in 
the 1740s to the charmingly modelled creations of the ’80s designed 
by the Frenchman, Voyez. 

Finally, a word about the portraits—so eloquent of Georgian life 
which decorate the opening sentences of this article. English eight- 
eenth century painting, to the casual eye, is concerned with adver- 
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IN THE COLLECTION OF THE DUKE OF RICHMOND AND GORDON 


“VIEW OF WESTMINSTER” BY CANALETTO (FIG. 32), (DE- 


rAIL): Georgian servants at a doorway as seen by the Venetian. 


tising the graces of the lucky rather than with interpreting the in- 
finite variations of nature. Painting under the four Georges is a part 
of the decoration of life rather than an end in itself that would be 
a conception quite foreign to the average Georgian mind, and in- 
dulged by even good painters only in their secret hearts. One must 
remember that Gainsborough painted portraits for a living, and 
landscapes to please himself. Patrons demanded an agreeable version 
of what they thought they ought to look like — they looked well, and 
fitted into the settings which were created at their command. And it 
was their very grace which made decorative art the most fluent and 
valuable expression of Georgian life. 


MASTER DRAWINGS OF THE RENAISSANCE * 
(Continued from page 100) 


the Alps in the Landesmuseum, Larmstadt — all unequivocally by 
Titian. If the study of drawings teaches any lessons of quality, one 
has but to look at the superb silhouette of the mountains in the back- 
ground of the Lewisohn drawing, accomplished with only three or 
four electric strokes, to sense the accomplishment of a great master. 
That and the wonderfully economical rendition of the receding back- 
ground combined with the weight of the foreground group can only 
make one wish for some means by which the disfiguring repaint might 
be removed so that the study for one of Titian’s most important 
paintings — documented as dating from 1530 — could again stand 
unencumbered in its own right. 

The rich double-sided sheet by Paolo Veronese (Figs. 5, 6), which 
Mr. Philip Hofer recently presented to the Fogg Museum, is 
another evidence of the Venetian cinguecento studies for paintings in 
the grand manner: chiaroscuro and substance of the delicately 
washed pen drawing of the Crucifixion are virtually a kind of painting 
on paper, especially remarkable since in this case the drawing 
appears to have had a decided function — to enable assistants to 
complete the painting, now in the Louvre. The Studies for a ‘*Cir- 
cumceision”’ on the verso are more personal, less charged with obvious 
purpose and may be tied in character to a small group of quick, 
instantaneous pen drawings in similarly nervous line from the late 
period of the artist, about 1580, to which the recto also belongs. 


V 
To include Florentine draftsmanship here on the eve of the new 
revised edition of the great Berenson work may seem something of a 
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temerity, but it involves a duty to personal taste and to scholarship. 
I would belie my own conviction of the greatest Renaissance draw- 
ing in America were I to omit Professor Sachs’ Pollaiuolo (Fig. 7). 
These Fighting Nudes, which John Walker showed brilliantly in 1933 
to have been the artist’s own design for the large engraving of Hercu- 
les and the Giants subsequently executed by his ubiquitous workshop 
of painters, gravers, sculptors and silversmiths, is a testimony to one 
of the greatest geniuses of the Renaissance, still inadequately appre- 
ciated because of a paucity of factual literature alongside the almost 
maudlin, exclusive fastening upon Leonardo whose background 
Antonio Pollaiuolo’s personality did much to create. The drawing, 
moreover, states the absolute fundamentals and essentials of design 
in the unswerving virility of outline, the uncompromising discipline 
of structural dynamics to the extent that it epitomizes the contribu- 
tion of the quattrocento to drawing. 

Where the Pollaiuolo is precise, scientific, dynamic and objective, 
the next generation in Florence under the pervasive romantic in- 
fluence of Leonardo is already purely formal, narrative, lyric and 
personal, demonstrated by the charming Head of a Youth (Fig. 8) by 
Lorenzo di Credi of which the Boston Museum has made far too 
little. Coming ‘‘about as near to pure form drawings as any ordinarily 
seen’, in the words of Arthur Pope, this elegantly phrased youth first 
made me think strongly of Perugino, a feeling I found corroborated 
in Berenson’s reference to the most similar Credi drawing, the 
Oldish Man Wearing a Cap in the Louvre (No. 199) as “close in spirit 
and technique, yet somewhat aloof from the rest of Credi’s quasi- 
Peruginesque heads’’. Thus the romantic individualism of the unique 


Umbrian penetrated beyond Raphael into the very inner circle of 


Leonardo’s following in the final decade of the Florentine quattro- 
cento. 

But the clouw of our Florentine group is the previously unknown 
two-sided sheet of Michelangelo (Figs. 9, 10), of which the salient 
item is the Study for the Figure to the Left of Daniel in the Sistine Chapel 
Ceiling, that Mr. Henry G. Dalton of Cleveland had the great good 
fortune to acquire a short time ago. With the single Oxford and 
Metropolitan Museum sheets it is, to my mind, one of the only three 
completely acceptable drawings for the great ceiling from Michel- 
angelo’s own hand. The red chalk in the single figure here carries 
out an authority of modeling, a complete certainty of outline and a 
drama of natural observation as complex and as compelling as the 
final crescendo in the coda of a Beethoven symphony. Study from life 
it is indeed and seen alongside its faithfully enlarged mirror on 
the ceiling the progress from naturalism to subjugation within the 
master’s personal form is clearly evident. On the verso are four 
studies patently of the left foot and left great toe of the same figure in 
the ceiling, as well as, at the right, the study for the head and shoul- 
ders of a boy who seems to be identical with the model for the Oxford 
Study of the Boy behind the Libyan Sibyl (in the Ashmolean Museum, red 
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chalk, on the sheet which also bears several later pen and ink sketches 
for the Slaves of the Tomb of Julius I1); and, at the left, the upper 
part of a male torso which may be a preliminary concept of the 
figure to the right of the Persian Sibyl. Michelangelo’s hand is un- 
equivocal and undisputable on the recto, and the certainty of his 
studies for the foot of the same figure on the verso lends credibility to 
the other two sketches. It should be noted that the provenance of 
this new monument includes the Mariette Collection in Paris whence 
came also the Oxford drawing. 

Before leaving the group of Italian drawings, we return for a 
brief moment to Northern Italy to note one of the most attractive 
American acquisitions from the Henry Oppenheimer Collection, the 
Luini Young Lady (Fig. 11) at the Fogg Museum. She closely resem- 
bles the likeness of Ippolita Sforza Bentivoglio in Luini’s frescoes in 
San Maurizio, Milan, executed about 1529-30, with which date her 
headdress and costume as well as the style agree, for this is an in- 
teresting example of the development of academic style in drafts- 
manship showing the almost rote-like pattern evolved by a master at 
the end of a long career. Luini’s was an honorable tradition of crafts- 
manship and decorative excellence if not always invention, and here, 
too, characterization is subdued to formula interestingly betray- 
ing, too, strong influences from the North of Europe, the portrait 
drawings of Direr and Holbein, as they are also reflected in the art 
of a fellow townsman, Bartolomeo Veneto, with whom Luini is closely 
afhliated at this time. 

VI 

Should this writing do no more than call wider attention to a hand- 
ful of the greatest jewels of draftsmanship in America, the very nearly 
incredible boxwood sketchbook, in perfect preservation, by a French 
artist of about 1400, almost positively Jacquemart de Hesdin (Figs. 
12-14) and the accompanying single boxwood leaf with the Virgin 
and Child of the same date (Fig. 15) in the Pierpont Morgan Library, 
I would feel rewarded for my pains. ‘The former, executed in the 
most delicate silverpoint on boxwood irresistibly tactile, contains a 
sketch of the Virgin and Child and six others of heads and figures which 
seem to represent some royal ball or costume féte. Jacquemart de 
Hesdin was perhaps the most gifted illuminator in the service of that 
royal maecenas of manuscripts, Jean, Duc de Berri, for whom he 
illustrated the superb Petites Heures du Duc de Berri now in the Biblio- 
théque Nationale, Paris. At Jacquemart’s expense the fame of the 
rather less able André Beauneveu was long maintained until Sir 
Martin Conway in 1910 recognized Jacquemart as the author of the 
Petites Heures and this sketchbook. Of a delicacy of perception and 
definition of purpose still completely mediaeval, Jacquemart here 
nevertheless avails himself of a newer feeling for form that seems to 
date these ghostly evocations of a masked ball at the Court of France 
toward 1400, twenty-six years after the artist had entered the service 
of one of the first great connoisseurs and collectors, Jean de Berri. 

The other Virgin and Child seems much closer to the now clarified 
Beauneveu, especially to the Prophets in the Psautier Latin-Frangais du 
Duc de Berri in the Bibliotheque Nationale; the whole drawing, 
exquisite in style, is still wholeheartedly Gothic, uncharged with 
individual assertion as Hesdin’s, from the enthroned composition 
and formalized drapery to the standard illuminator’s line. The great 
joy, however, of these boxwood sketches, the major portion of a 
pittance scattered through the world, is that they represent the 
source of great art of illumination at the moment before its climax: 
this is still the generation before Pol de Limbourg and his brothers 
and Jan van Eyck, two generations almost before Jean Fouquet. In 
Hesdin’s drawings, furthermore, there seems some connection with 
the trecento painters of Tuscany and the frescoes of Pisa and Florence 

Andrea da Firenze’s in the Spanish Chapel of Santa Maria 
Novella and the art of Maso or Giottino. If this could be documented 
it would shed new light on the origins of painting in the north from 
Provence to Flanders. Meanwhile these remain masterpieces in 
themselves. 

Transition from French to Flemish is made easier by the presence 
of a drawing which I tentatively attribute between the two schools: 
Mr. Lehman’s beautiful Group of Female Figures (Fig. 18) which was 
shown at Buffalo under his own attribution to Petrus Christus, which 
I have mentioned in deference to the owner. It is otherwise unpub- 
lished, and I would like to add my opinion that it is likelier a Bur- 
gundian than a Flemish drawing the resemblance to the style of 
Jan van Eyck and Petrus Christus which is so apparent at first being 
but superficial and only valid in the source influences of both masters 
emanating from the Burgundian illuminators. But the identity with 
Burgundian style is real. We need only confront it with one of the 
most characteristic expressions of Burgundy in the fifteenth century, 
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the concept of the heavily robed, hooded and draped male and 
female mourners as it exists in sculpture from the two original 
Pleureurs made at Dijon by Claus Sluter in 1405, just before his death, 
for the tomb of Philippe le Hardi, through the tomb of Jean sans 
| Peur for which Jean de la Huerta sculptured the mourners about 
1443, until the unforgettable life-size black figures supporting the 
effigy of Philippe Pot, Seneschal of Burgundy, now in the Louvre, 
made between 1477 and 1483. It is to the middle of this period and to 
the neighborhood of Huerta’s exquisite small figures which line the 
walls of Jean sans Peur’s double funerary monument, now in the 
Musée de Dijon, to which I would assign this unique sheet which is 
probably a sketch from life rather than a study for a composition 
Although the author may have been an illuminator or a sculptor, the 
precision of outline, the simplification of drapery and the hard, 
wide planes, all done in a vigorous series of straight lines, seem to 
constitute evidence of the latter —- perhaps Huerta or Claus de Werve 
himself, the nephew of Sluter who died in 1439, a date by no means 
incompatible with the drawing, which would make it one of the few 
connected with the great Burgundian sculptors. 

Characteristically Flemish of a slightly later date, the double- 
sided Bosch drawing (Fig. 16, 17) recently brought to this country is 
here first published appropriately simultaneously with the opening 
of the Worcester-Philadelphia Exhibition of Flemish Painting. While 
its recto of Two Figures reveals the sharp, penetrating observation and 
analysis of human and nature alike which was the forte of Bosch 
this drawing being closely related to a pen-and-ink of 7wo Women 
similarly confronted in the Koenigs Collection the verso fascinates 
ine even more in the starkness of its imagination, fertile in a concept 
of Adam and Eve in the temptation scene which for brutal candor 
and biting line would do credit to the sophisticated, acid satire of a 
Forain or a George Grosz; only rarely do we get so intimate and in- 
formal a glimpse of Bosch’s drawing, a great part of which is pains- 
takingly executed in the precise language of Gothic draftsmanship, 
although there is a counterpart in the equally nervous pen Sketches 
for a ‘* Temptation of St. Anthony” in the Louvre (No. 20.871). 

Bosch’s inevitable fellow is seen in the Boston Museum’s latest and 
as yet unpublished addition to its drawing collection, the superb 
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Pieter Bruegel Castle with Moat and Bridge (Fig. 19), signed and dated 
1562. What magnificent trained observation this is, the result of 
Bruegel’s indefatigable sketching on his Italian journey a few years 
before! The line is soft and supple, restrained to a degree amazing 
in an artist who could be so wild elsewhere. But in these drawings, 
with their delicate atmosphere held together by minute but perma- 
nently interrelated lines, lies the secret of the unforgettable gigantic 
landscape prospects of such paintings as the Fall of Icarus and the 
lower of Babel: pure, detached natural observation as the basis for 
the expression of a boundless imagination. 
VII 

German drawing of the Renaissance, though rewarding in differ- 
ent but nevertheless delightful ways from the Italian, has only re- 
cently come into the favor of American collectors, of whom Professor 
Sachs has been, as in other fields, the pioneer. His St. Agatha (Fig. 20) 
not long ago first attributed to Bernhard Strigel by S. J. Freedberg, 
is one of the finest evidences of the unified pictorial style of which one 
may speak with a permissible generality with respect to German 
draftsman. Except for great masters like Diirer, Holbein, Griinewald 
and Cranach, and a few of the characteristic engravers, it is not too 
often that style is so individualized as the delicate undulations of the 
pen on this blue-grey ground that it may be given without question 
to a master — here Strigel at a point of the transition he accom- 
plished from Gothic to Renaissance forms. 

A valuable comparison is afforded by the Altdorfer (Fig. 21), pre- 
viously unpublished, and the Hans Leu (Fig. 22) bought at the 
Oppenheimer sale for the Fogg Museum, both representing a subject 
which is better described by an English translation of Die Beweinung 
Christi than by the irrelevant Pietd. The Altdorfer can be dated by its 
closeness to the artist’s signed Deposition drawing in the Uffizi, Flor- 
ence (No. 1054E) dated 1513 Friedlander speaks of the rarity of 
\ltdorfer drawings after 1512 and the Leu is signed and dated 
1519. The interest of the comparison lies not only in the community 
of subject matter and the strongly related treatment of the Dead 
Savior’s body in both, but also in the mutual derivation from the 
foreshortened forms of Mantegna that culminated in his famous Dead 
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Christ of a little after 1500, and which reached German artists either 
by actual experience or through engravings in the early years of the 
sixteenth century. The Altdorfer is the more purely German drawing, 
with its suggestion of forest and countryside in the background 
the white competing with the black ink in the intricate but broad 
line — while the Leu is Bellinesque in the sense of Diirer’s Venetian 
drawings the polished surface effect and the desire manifest to 
reproduce tonalities as well as linear mass 

I have intentionally left Diirer to the last because he not alone 
needs an apologist or critic less than any of his colleagues, but he 
forms the only German counterweight to the great Italians with 
which we began. The Young Woman in Dance Costume (colorplate, p. 
96) has recently come to America and is one of the most important 
drawings brought over in late years; belonging to a series of draw- 
ings, from life, of women in various costumes made by Diirer in 
Nuremberg in 1501 the others are in the Albertina, Vienna the 
inscription means ‘‘ Thus go the young women of Noermerck to dance, 


151°’; apparently the artist forgot to insert the ‘‘o”’ between the two 
last digits, but since the others of palpably the same series are dated 
1501, the time cannot be in doubt. The young woman appears again 
in the famous engraving of the Coat-of-Arms with a Skull made by 
Diirer in 1503. Yet her chief virtue is the degree to which she shows 
Diirer’s fantastic skill with the pen as a basis for what is very nearly a 
modern watercolor the green and pinkish-red wash laid on the 
palpitating, form-giving line, with a subtlety that transcends the 
realm and understanding of pure drawing. 

An even greater prowess is in the pure pen lines, almost calli- 
graphic, of Professor Sachs’ Lamentation (Fig. 23), dated 1521, and 
very likely the study for a woodcut never executed, for the light 
comes from the left and the construction seems adapted to transla- 
tion into the block. In the purity of this line and yet its fidelity to 
nature lies the expression of a mind that was ever preoccupied with 
metaphysics yet remained essentially artistic; the technical genius 
coeval with the intellectual giant, who once said in words what he so 
often said elsewhere, as in the swift, living strokes and hatchings of 
this drawing: ‘*Was dte Schinheit ist, das weiss ich nicht. Wahrlich aber 


steckt die Schinheit in der Natur. .’ A good motto for draftsmen. 
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SIR HENRY RAEBURN 
His Life and Art 


Being a revised edition of “SIR HENRY RAEBURN’”’ edited 


by James Greig and published under his supervision in 191] 


REVISED AND EDITED BY 


MAX SAFRON 


IN COLLABORATION with 


JAMES 


G>*CORHE forthcoming edition will be a de 
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PAC ar WO) 


Pa sg illustrated with plates in monochrome 
and full color. The contents will include the 
entire text of Mr. Greig’s edition, supplemented 
by additions of newly discovered material in the 


form of illustrations, descriptions and bibliography 


of hitherto unrevealed works by the famous 


GREIG 


Scottish artist brought to light since 1911. The 
cooperation of collectors, museums, art dealers 
who possess specimens by Sir Henry Raeburn 1s 
requested in notifying the Publishers of the new 


edition, to permit a complete compilation of all 


examples of his art therein. All bibliography, to- 


gether with photographs of the subjects repre- 


sented, should be forwarded to the address below. 


cwivaion for copies of this new de luxe 


book, now 1m course of preparation, and matters 
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NOSES: ‘To take as an instance noses. They are of ten types; 
straight, bulbous, deep-set, prominent either above or below 
the centre, aquiline, regular, ape-like, round, and pointed. 
These divisions hold good as regards profile. Seen from in 
front noses are of twelve types: thick in the middle, thin in 
the middle, with the tip broad and narrow at the base, or 
narrow at “ tip and broad at the base, with nostrils broad or 
narrow, or high or low, and with the openings either dis- 
tended or hidden by the tip.” 


BEAUTY: ‘Be on th. watch to take the best parts of many 
beautiful faces of which the beauty is established rather by 
general repute than by your own judgment, for you may 
readily deceive yourself by selecting such faces as bear a re- 
semblance to your own, for it would often seem that such 
similarities pl ase us; and if you were ugly you would not 
select beautiful faces, and so you would be creating ugly faces 
like many painters whose types often resemble their master; 
so therefore choose the beautiful ones as I have said, and fix 
them in your mind.” 


Yo, 
ADVICE FROM Sconurdo da WU 


DRAPERY: ‘That part of the fold which is furthest from 
the ends where it is confined will return most closely to its 
original form. Drapery being of uniform density and thick- 
ness on the reverse and on the right side, desires to lie flat; 
consequently, whenever any folds or pleats force it to quit 
this condition of flatness, it obeys the law of this force in that 
part of itself where it is most constrained, and the part furthest 
away from such constraint you will find return most ne arly 
to its original state, that is to say, lying extended and full.” 


LIMBS: 9 “Ic is a necessary thing for the painter—to know the 
anatomy of the sinews, bones, muscles and tendons in order 
to know in the various different movements and impulses 
which sinew or muscle ts the cause of each movement, and to 
make only these prominent and thickened, and not the others 
all over the limb, as do many who in order to appear great 
draughtsmen make their nudes wooden and without grace, so 
that it seems rather as if you were looking at a sack of nuts 


than a human form or at a bundle of radishes rather than the 
muscles of nudes,” 





We hope this page has interested you and added something further to your knowledge of Leonardo da Vinci. The 


sketches above were reproduced by Walker in 150 line halftone from Léon Marotte’s facsimile reproductions. 
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